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PRETENDING. 


I know a magic woodland with grassy 
rides that ring 

To strange fantastic music and whirr 
of elfin wing, 

Where all the oaks and beeches, moss- 
mantled to the knees, 

Are really fairy princes pretending to 
be trees. 


I know a magic moorland with wild 
winds drifting by, 

And pools among the peat-hags that 
mirror back the sky; 

And there in golden bracken the fronds 
that toss and turn 

Are really little people pretending to 
be fern. 


I wander in the woodland, I walk the 
magic moor; 

Sometimes I meet with fairies, some- 
times I’m not so sure; 

And oft I pause and wonder among 
the green and gold 

If I am not a child again—pretending 
to be old. 

W. H.O. 


Punch. 


WHERE BABY GOES. 


Who knows, who knows, 

Whither baby goes 

When he sleeps in the gath’ring gloom? 
I think he goes 

Where the last year’s rose 

And the last year’s jasmines bloom. 


I think he plays 

In the sunlit ways 

Where the last year’s dreams come true; 
I think he strays 

In the shade-sweet maze 

Where the last year’s lovers woo. 


I think he knows, 

As he coos and crows, 

That the last year’s songs are new. 

And the last year’s rose 

In a fresh bud blows, 

And the last year’s tears are dew. 
Vere Shepstone. 


CHARING CROSS. 


I went along the river-side today, 

Under the railway bridge at Charing 
Cross, 

Where many such as you are swept 
away 

And we are left to wonder at your loss. 

The station echoes with your ghostly 
feet; 

Your laughing voices cling about each 
wall; 

You entered gaily from the sunlit 
street 

To pass into the sun again and fall. 

The train slid out under the April sky 

And London’s throbbing heart was left 
behind; 

And many more will follow you to die, 

Crossing the silent river, there to find 

Host upon host, their comrades glori- 
fied, 

Saluting them upon the other side. 

Marian Allen. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE DEAD TO THE LIVING. 


O you that still have rain and sun, 

Kisses of children and of wife, 

And the good earth to tread upon, 

And the mere sweetness that is life, 

Forget not us, who gave all these 

For something dearer, and for you! 

Think in what cause we crossed the 
seas! 

Remember, he who fails the challenge 

Fails us too. 


Now in the hour that shows the strong— 
The soul no evil powers affray— 


Drive straight against embattled 
Wrong: 
Faith knows but one, the hardest, way. 
Endure; the end is worth the throe. 
Give, give; and dare, and again dare! 
On, to that Wrong’s great overthrow! 
We are with you, of you; we the pain 
and 
Victory share. 
Laurence Binyon. 


The Times. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. 


THE END or A LONG MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Whatever may be the verdict of 
posterity upon President Wilson, it will 
never be forgotten that he was the im- 
mediate instrument of an alliance be- 
tween the British Empire and the 
United States which first gave Prus- 
sia the warning that, in fighting for 
the supremacy of the world, she would 
have to conquer all the English-speak- 
ing races and all the nations already 
intimately associated with them. That 
warning will bear fruit not in this 
War only, but in many a generation yet 
to come. For, unless universal peace be 
nothing but a dream, it will come by 
the united action of those races and by 
no other means. It is curious to observe 
how long that union has taken to ac- 
complish, and to realize that but for 
Prussian arrogance and ambition it 
might never have come about at all 
within the horizon of anyone now liv- 
ing. It was for long foreshadowed. Its 
necessity had already been recognized 
by a few men like John Hay. But it 
seemed continually postponed’ by 
causes that were merely trivial in com- 
parison with the real issues involved. 
Some of those causes it will be well 
to recall in the happier circumstances 
of today. We are now exactly fifty 
years from the agitated moments of 
the Alabama claims, and it is also just 
half a century since the body of the 
Emperor Maximilian was sent back to 
Europe. Each incident has its bearing 
on what follows and on the alliance 
which has its roots much farther back 
in history than either; for, as William 
Roscoe Thayer rightly points out, in a 
striking article on “Anglo-Saxonism,” 
published in the American World’s 
Work for last November, the perma- 
nent friendships of nations are rooted 
not in caprice but in character. Ca- 
price has lasted long enough. The 
stern call of the present War has 


brought out the true character of both 
Americans and British, and this is why 
they stand together. 

Before 1914, the traveling English- 
man first came in contact with official 
America when the customs tug boarded 
the ocean liner, and an oath was ex- 
acted in writing of each passenger that 
he earried nothing contraband. This 
proceeding presupposed a very ex- 
tended knowledge of a very compli- 
cated tariff system, and was further 
completely stultified as soon as the 
stranger stepped ashore, for an exas- 
perating and thorough search of every 
article of his baggage was instituted 
by officers who evidently were well 
aware of the nature of an oath. 

Such treatment was hardly calcu- 
lated to give the foreigner any strong 
prejudice in favor of his new sur- 
roundings. And he soon found that 
the few opinions he might have formed 
of the Great Republic from the con- 
versation of her tourists were destined 
to an equally rapid and unfortunate 
transformation. For Americans see 
other countries with the keen, criti- 
cising eyesight of a quick-witted race; 
their own land they describe entirely 
in terms of the imagination. There 
things “are,” or “are not,” according 
to an ideal of the speaker’s which can 
rarely be reconciled with existing ac- 
tualities. American visitors to Eng- 
land are equally astonished to find that 
a theory which they imagined to be 
monarchical has developed into the fact 
of free and more or less enlightened 
government. In the United States the 
elements of citizenship and of society 
will be found to be even still very far 
from agreeing with an ideal which has 
not yet had time to be realized. No 
sooner was the traveler, before the 
War, fairly on his way toward Fifth 
Avenue than he perceived that the ma- 
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jority of New York streets were paved 
with good intentions. 

A very short stay brought the fur- 
ther distressing revelation that the 
“Home of the Brave and the Land of 
the Free” was in reality the private re- 
serve of a plutocracy of Bosses and 
of Rings. I speak, of course, of condi- 
tions before the War. As the process 
of comparison continued, the intelli- 
gent observer, upon either side of the 
Atlantic, found himself more and more 
compelled to abandon those nominal 
fallacies hitherto associated in his 
mind with the catchwords “Republic” 
or “Monarchical institutions.” But if 
both nations have not attained the 
same freedom, both have the same de- 
sire, the same ideals. It was from the 
facts of English government that the 
ideals of Washington were taken, and 
America is struggling, through altered 
stages and conditions, to the same goal 
now. The country is very large and 
very young; its difficulties are the re- 
sult of rapid growth and the unex- 
pectedly sudden appearance of enor- 
mously important problems. There can 
be little wonder that the transition 
stage was marked by bribery, dishon- 
esty and numberless unpleasant symp- 
toms, which were the result of abnor- 
mal conditions, not of the innate worth- 
lessness of governments or institutions. 

The English visitor, in fact, soon 
after landing, found all the prejudices 
of his birth and his upbringing sharply 
emphasized. The faults of New York 
were her most conspicuous features; 
he attributed them not to her only, but 
to all America; and he did so without 
in the least realizing the width or the 
unfairness of his first hasty generaliza- 
tions. The prejudices of the English- 
man at home are based upon as little 
knowledge as are the generalizations 
of the hasty visitor among the novel 
surroundings of America. Both nations 
have occasionally betrayed a little mu- 
tual misunderstanding. And the fet- 


ters of financial delicacy or the necessi- 
ties of diplomatic reserve too often 
cramped the utterances- which might 
have enlightened either side. 

Striking events in the last ten years 
before the War directed public opinion 
in England towards the United States 
in a far more intelligent and persist- 
ent manner than was ever the case be- 
fore. Improvements in communication, 
by cable, by mail, and by steamer, also 
greatly facilitated mutual intercourse 
and understanding. But English opin- 
ion was scarcely helped to a correct 
judgment by a Press whose privilege 
it is to guide no less than to reveal. 
Can it be that the English public are 
somewhat too “provincial” in their 
grasp of foreign movements? Or is it 
possible that sufficient responsible, di- 
rect and fearless information was not 
forthcoming? 

The appalling personal methods of 
the American Press seem to have ob- 
secured the truth that on broad national 
questions that Press is seldom wrong. 
The repulsive system of handling cer- 
tain kinds of news seems to have pre- 
vented English readers from appreciat- 
ing the dignity and balanced judgment 
often seen upon what is called the “edi- 
torial page.’ The American Press 
has no censor; it lives by yelling. The 
very government as well proceeds by 
clamor and outcry; for it is a popular 
government and the voice of the mass 
of common people is not sweet. But in 
the end, when the shouting is all over, 
it will generally be found that a solid 
position has been won, based upon pub- 
lic conscience and upon common sense; 
not due only to those financial reasons 
which have been somewhat unduly em- 
phasized, not influenced by Wall Street 
speculators only; but based upon the 
larger arguments of an infinitely larger 
public. For neither Wall Street alone 
nor New York alone nor the BHastern 
States alone can claim to be the voice 
of the American people as a whole. 
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There was every reason for some 
misunderstanding by England of the 
methods and the character of our kin 
across the Atlantic. And chief among 
those reasons was the fact that the 
great majority of our relations with 
the United States were more of a 
financial than a diplomatic nature. 
Again, not only was the financial news 
thus given a disproportionate impor- 
tance, but the more picturesque reports 
of crime in an enormous extent of par- 
tially civilized territory were too often 
deliberately picked out and labeled. 
American estimate of our own national 
character would be proportionately in- 
fluenced if they read only the items of 
our Police Courts or the horrors of 
our slums. Americans are not ignor- 
ant of the imperfections of their South 
and West; but in these matters, too, 
they ask their older critics to remem- 
ber that neither South nor. West com: 
pose the total of their various and 
varied States. To one valid excuse 
for their imperfect information the 
English public may no doubt lay claim. 
A few good paragraphs upon one page 
cannot give its tone to a whole paper; 
and when Englishmen are told of the 
enormous circulations that are ob- 
tained by methods which they rightly 
hold in absolute abhorrence, they can- 
not be blamed for misunderstanding a 
nation to whose support such methods 
owe their origin and their success. ~ 

The real sentiments of Americans 
towards us as Englishmen are at first 
equally unintelligible. The original 
Panama policy and the Venezuela Mes- 
sage made them more unintelligible 
still. And in this it must be admitted 
that the slower methods of English di- 
plomacy and of the English Press had 
the advantage of restraining a too 
hasty judgment. Nor was this mod- 
eration of that day alone; it is as ex- 
traordinary in time as in extent. To 
take a few instances: there was the 
Sackville-West affair, of which mem- 


ories have lately been revived; there 
was the Behring Sea altercaticn; there 
were the diatribes of Mr. Blaine, with 
the crowning incident of his elevation 
to the Cabinet, an incident which alone 
would have justified a “serious compli- 
cation with any European Power; and 
then there was the Panama Canal. Yet 
England realized throughout that all 
this was the fault of a defective sys- 
tem of internal politics which had no 
bearing at all upon international rela- 
tions. Nothing was more characteris- 
tic of Americans than to allow the con- 
tinuance of a state of affairs which 
they admitted to be bad. They trusted 
to luck that all would turn out right 
in the end. Nothing but a cosmic dis- 
turbance hitherto unequaled in their 
history has cured them. 

After American Independence had 
been sealed at Yorktown in 1781, it 
was realized by the best men in both 
countries that our Colonies had re- 
volted in order to recover the liberties 
which every Englishman regarded as 
his natural inheritance; liberties which, 
significantly enough, had been in this 
case curtailed by a German monarch. 
The war of 1812 stamped the character 
of permanence on the American nation 
as its Civil War gave it coherence and 
indivisibility, and let it be remembered 
today—when every Englishman is 
grateful to the United States—that if 
Lincoln had once yielded to the clamor 
for a premature peace before his weary 
four years of war were over, there 
would have been two hostile States on 
the American continent, one based on 
slavery and the other on freedom; and 
there would have been not much more 
hope for the improvement of either 
than we see in Russia now. The les- 
son is well worth remembering at the 
hour when “Pacifists” renew their bar- 
ren outcries here. 

By 1823, only eight years after the 
Battle of New Orleans, President Mon- 
roe, Jefferson and Adams were accept- 
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ing from an English statesman, Can- 
ning, those suggestions which were to 
become the famous “Monroe Doctrine.” 
Those suggestions had their real origin 
when the Duke of Wellington walked 
out of the congress of Vienna and re- 
fused even to discuss the proposal of 
Prussia, Austria and Russia that the 
yoke of autocracy should be replaced 
upon the territories of Central and 
South America; and the further step to 
North America would obviously be 
quickly taken. The “Iron Duke” had 
already made his attitude on this ques- 
tion perfectly clear when he refused 
to take his Peninsular veterans across 
the Atlantic to wrest the Northwest 
Territories from the new Republic. 
The position created by Monroe’s Mes- 
sage in 1823 emancipated a continent, 
and that position was only made pos- 
sible by England. The memory of that 
fact, and the repetition of that spirit, 
have prevented any open quarrel ever 
since; but they did not prevent mis- 
understandings, either during the Civil 
War (when we bitterly offended the 
North) or even later; and the chief 
cause of these misunderstandings was 
always to be found in the Irish element 
of the American population. The Irish, 
ever since they began seriously emigrat- 
ing after 1840, invariably nurtured a 
bitter hostility against us. God knows 
they may have once had good reason. 
But hatred cannot be eternal. It 
should not outlast the honest effort to 
eradicate its cause, even to atone for 
its origin. Yet Irish Americans only 
saw in every English effort to help Ire- 
land a new incitement to abuse the 
Saxon tyrant. They had a quite intel- 
ligible motive. They got very large 
sums of money out of the United States 
from those who sympathized with the 
unending tale of Irish misery and op- 
pression. They also secured such a 
“pull” in American politics that at last 
no President felt safe till he had se- 
cured the Irish vote, and the policy 


that vote implied is the explanation of 
many an otherwise unintelligible at- 
tempt to “twist the British Lion’s tail.” 
So far were these ideas carried that 
Lowell, one of the strongest support- 
ers of Home Rule and one of the best 
of a distinguished line of American 
Ambassadors, was’ outrageously at- 
tacked by Irish-Americans for “Anglo- 
mania.” These things should be re- 
membered now only as explanations of 
the past. The Sinn Feiners in Dublin 
have definitely destroyed the old con- 
nection. Americans are now definitely 
fighting all that Prussia stands for, 
and no friends of Germany can be 
friends of theirs as well. 

Today we have well-nigh forgotten 
how Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney, who 
were as staunch admirers of Englazd 
as any two politicians in the States, 
suddenly launched the Venezuela Mes- 
sage like a bolt from the blue. Yet, 
even then, it was realized that the do- 
mestic policy of these men had been 
bitterly criticised, and that towards 
the end of their terms of office they 
very probably would retaliate upon 
their opponents by the well-tried meth- 
ods of an attack on England. As a 
matter of fact, they did not shrink 
from employing methods which would 
have been impossible to a Franklin or 
an Adams; they used weapons familiar 
to their time and their surroundings ; 
they deliberately played with fire. Yet 
it was recognized that the quarrel 
which they aroused in a manner so en- | 
tirely contrary to all the best tradi- 
tions of their history was but the at- 
tempt of a discouraged and unappre- 
ciated President to retire from office 
with some semblance of a national 
prestige. “Universal Arbitration” is 
what Mr. Cleveland desired should be 
inscribed upon the tombstone of his 
Presidency. Mr. Taft struggled for the 
same ideal. Dr. Wilson follows the 
same path. 

But it is not too much to say that to 





the good sense and moderation of Eng- 
lish writers and English statesmen was 
alone due the fact that the Venezuela 
question and others like it did not im- 
mediately produce a war. And this reti- 
cence was not by any means the result 
of merely financial considerations. As 
has been said, it was the result of a 
knowledge of the uproarious internal 
politics of America, which alone could 
explain the vagaries of that enfant 
terrible of diplomacy before 1914. 

Let me_.recall the very curious events 
of the winter of 1895. President Cleve- 
land suddenly announced that the 
United States would send a Commis- 
sion of its own citizens to find out the 
boundary line between Venezuela and 
British Guiana, and that England must 
be forced to respect that finding, be- 
cause the Monroe Doctrine forbade the 
aggrandizement on the American con- 
tinent of any European Power likely 
to be detrimentai to the U. S. A. On 
this my first observation would be that 
the real “Monroe Doctrine” laid down 
the general principle that if the U. S. 
A. never interfered with the dynastic 
squabbles of monarchical Europe, 
neither should European Powers do 
anything on the other side of the At- 
lantic likely to hurt the U. S. A. It 
was, in fact, an American corollary of 
the European theory of the “Balance 
of Power.” No war between English- 
speaking peoples was possible under 
the intention of those who framed the 
doctrine. 

The foreign policy of President 
Cleveland had previously been distin- 
guished first, by an attempt to rein- 
state monarchy in Hawaii, and_sec- 
ondly, by utter indifference to Cuba’s 


struggles for freedom against the mon-- 


archy of Spain. He then produced the 
attempt to dictate to England the set- 
tlement of a boundary dispute be- 
tween two neighbors in South America. 
His Message, indeed, implied that the 
U. S. A. assumed a protectorate over 
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the Western Hemisphere, where Britain 
owned most of the American continent 
before either the U. S. A. or Venezuela 
came into existence, and where Britain 
owns more land than is held by the 
U. S. A. at the present moment. It 
implied a bloody and disastrous war 
made possible between England and the 
States because of a small and unim- 
portant South American Republic, as 
if any harm to the U. S. A. were pos- 
sible from that quarter even had it been 
intended. For, in the first case, the 
triviality of the boundary dispute over 
a few hundred miles of uninhabitable 
desert is evident from the mere fact of 
its having lasted over seventy years; 
and in the second case, had any harm 
to the United States been contemplated 
by English operations on the Ameri- 
can continent, the whole frontier of 
Canada had for a century offered the 
best of opportunities. As, therefore, 
the Monroe Doctrine only contem- 
plated those contingencies from whicu 
the possibility of danger from Euro- 
pean Powers to the U. S. A. and Eng- 
land jointly might arise, the use of the 
doctrine in this instance was doubly 
misplaced. 

It, however, happened that a large 
section of the Southern and Western 
States were always in opposition to 
anything English. This for several 
reasons. The country is larger than 
Englishmen ever realize, and the South 
and West are not only farther from 
Europe geographically, they are also 
farther socially than the North and 
Hast. Being, also, far more the result 
of a great mixing of the nations, they 
have developed a new, young and 
strong civilization of their own, re- 
sentful in the extreme of any Euro- 
pean methods, and distrustful of the 
North and East. I may add that the 
South and West form the majority. 
There was, however, more than this. 
Throughout the States there was that 
feeling of innate antagonism which 
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came from their enforced recognition of 
a superiority due—as they considered— 
to greater age alone. Like a forward 
child proud of his own sudden strength, 
they believed that they were “greater 
than their fathers were.” It must be 
considered, too, that just as our chil- 
dren imbibed antagonism to France 
from the Napoleonic Wars and the his- 
tory of Agincourt and Cressy, facts 
taught them in their earliest days, so 
the children throughout America, des- 
titute of European tradition and his- 
tory, with the annals of their country 
condensed and magnified by the near- 
ness of its birth, having still in their 
midst widows who drew pensions from 
the Government for husbands dead in 
the English wars—so these children, I 
say, imbibed antagonism to England 
in the facts of Bunker’s Hill and the 
Declaration of Independence, taught 
them in their youth as the great 
achievement of their countrymen. The 
very fact that their admiration for 
English culture and English refine- 
ment and tradition was, as it were, 
forced from their reluctant independ. 
ence, added but to their anxiety to 
prove themselves in the right whenever 
the opportunity offered. 

Popular sentiment in the United 
States by December 19, 1895, was in a 
state of wild excitement, fanned by all 
the great morning papers except one, 
by all the evening papers save the 
Post. I was at the late Joseph Pulitzer’s 
luncheon table in his cottage at Lake- 
wood, New Jersey (where President 
Cleveland had lived for several months 
with his family in former years), when 


the first news came by telegraph from’ 


Washington that “Cleveland had sent 
a red-hot Jingo Message to Congress.” 
There was only time for the evening 
papers to copy the Message, which was 
in print and in the members’ hands be- 
fore the actual words were officially 
read to them by the Speaker. The 
Evening Post alone ventured to doubt 


tho wisdom of the step. The others 
had scarcely any comment, except in 
explosively bellicose headlines. The 
next morning the great papers were 
all yelling for war, screaming with 
patriotism gone off at half-cock. The 
World alone came out with a serious 
editorial, telephoned by Pulitzer from 
Lakewood, calling Cleveland’s message 
“a grave blunder.” Pulitzer pointed 
out that after such language there 
seemed but two alternatives—war or 
peace, defeat or humiliation; for war 
America was not ready; peace implied 
a humiliating withdrawal. It was a 
general opinion that, however certainly 
the enormous resources, inventiveness 
and energy of the States might bring 
victory in the end, yet the first shock 
of conflict must prove disastrous. 

If, then, this was a blunder made by 
the President, why did he take a step 
which was presumably the result of a 
long premeditated policy? During the 
first twenty-four hours we almost came 
to the conclusion that it was a master 
stroke of gambling genius in the great 
game of politics. For these reasons: 

It had hitherto been uncertain 
whether Cleveland wanted a third term 
or not. He had said nothing. There 
were four or five Republican candidates 
but not a single Democratic possibility 
except himself. Yet he had disgusted 
the Democrats, in the South and West 
especially, and even in much of the 
Northeast, and he was the natural en- 
emy of the Republicans. To be Presi- 
dent he was bound to get at least the 
whole Democratic vote and some por- 
tion also of what was now Republican. 
It would appear, then, that, with a 
third term as President in 1896 in his 
mind, he had begun to define his po- 
litical position some years before by 
certain announcements as to the Tariff 
Question and the Silver men made in 
his first great annual message to Con- 
gress, which corresponds to the’ King’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament. 
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This conciliated the Democrats; and a 
passage concerning Venezuela was in- 
serted which attracted little attention 
at the time, but which, in the light of 
subsequent events, implied inevitably a 
further pronouncement of policy on 
that question, and a more decisive ut- 
terance as to the position and wishes 
of the United States. 

His own party being thus placated, 
there remained the support of the Re- 
publicans, and the enthusiasm of the 
whole nation, to be secured. He se- 
cured them by the only method to his 
hand, the Venezuela dispute. By a 
bold “bluff” he came out publicly as 
the standard-bearer of Freedom and 
of American sentiment dead against 
England; he became the champion of 
the nation’s ideals; more to his pur- 
pose, he became an inevitable candi- 
date for the next Presidential elec- 
tion, and the inevitably successful 
candidate, because the man _ who 
began the fight would have to be the 
man to carry it through. Further, 
even if he failed to be renominated for 
the third time as President, owing to 
ineradicable animosity of party or of 
nation, he would close his political 
career as the inaugurator of principles 
based on the Monroe Doctrine which 
no future President would be able to 
neglect. He might win. He could not 
lose. 

When that Venezuelan Message came 
before Congress, it was addressed to 
a Republican assembly, an assembly op- 
posed to the whole Democratic Party 
of which Cleveland was the head. Amid 
the murmur of national excitement 
which was already echoing in Washing- 
ton itself, that Congress could do but 
one thing—gamble a little better than 
the President: “see his hand, and go 
one better,” make an even bolder 
“bluff.” They did it. They unani- 
mously voted to send the Commission 
to Venezuela, which Cleveland recom- 
mended, to investigate the boundary 
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line. This did not commit them to a 
Declaration of War, while it was a sop 
to momentary popular excitement as 
great even as the original stimulus of 
the Presidential Message. 

A day or two later the Senate ac- 
tually agreed—also unanimously—to 
the vote of $100,000 for the expenses 
of the appointed Commission, the mem- 
bers of which would be chosen by the 
President. 

You will now realize that Joseph Pu- 
litzer, after having firmly defined his 
position ,on the President’s Message, 
and called it “a grave blunder,” was in 
a few huurs confronted with this unan- 
imous vote of Congress. He was wise 
enough, even under the pressure neces- 
sitated by the extraordinarily rapid 
progress of events, to see the meaning 
of the procedure of Congress. He was 
astute enough also to see that this very 
Commission was the one safe way of 
withdrawal from the serious diplo- 
watic position created by the Presi- 
dential Message, after that Message 
had produced the political effect in 
America desired by its writer; he real- 
ized that the Commission, being wholly 
composed of the tools of the President’s 
wishes, might be instructed to say that 
they found the boundary line as 
claimed by England was the correct 
one; and foreign relations would re- 
main unchanged, while the political re- 
sults of his Message would have pro- 
duced a successful Election before the 
Commission could show any fruits of 
their labor at all. ’ 

I consider this a very remarkable in- 
stance of the political foresight of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, more especially 
when you remember that he was un- 
able ‘to read or write a single word ow- 
ing to being almost blind, that the con- 
tents of every American and European 
newspaper had to be read aloud to 
him, and the results formulated, with- 
out any notes, in his head, and that he 
had to dictate every syllable of the 
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difficult and detcate editorial leaders 
published in the World. 

All the time there was the real, the 
constant danger, entailed by this un- 
scrupulous playing with fire. Serious 
rupture might really have occurred, in 
spite of the fact that England did not 
eare, and thinking Americans did not 
wish it. Affairs might have been pre- 
cipitated by hasty action on the part 
of Venezuela, who persisted in taking 
“Uncle Sam” very seriously, consider- 
ing that the United States were sword- 
in-hand behind her, and that she might 
therefore defy and even insult England 
with impunity. Matters might have 
grown beyond the control of ‘the princi- 
pals, out of the hands of the more cau- 
tious diplomatists, and fire might have 
blazed out among the combustible ele- 
ments of popular feeling upon both 
sides until the flames were past all 
quenching. 

Yet even if Congress or Senate had 
been seriously contemplating war by 
their unanimous votes, it may be truly 
argued that in neither were the people 
really represented; for in the North 
and East politics were “bossed’. by 
Platt and Croker, and members of both 
Houses were in most cases more repre- 
sentative of their wills than of the 
will of the people. The West, on the 
other hand, being, like the South, some- 
what better represented by its mem- 
bers, somewhat more desperate and 
hard up, and therefore ready for any 
new conditions, yet was after all only 
a part—and not the most influential 
part—of the community as a whole. 
The body politic of the United States 
began gradually to recognize the folly 
of so great a war for so contemptible 
an object; and the week following the 
Message was an extraordinary one. 
Panics in Wall Street on the Stock 
Exchange followed one another fast. In 
three days stocks (and especially those 
American securities held by European 
investors) depreciated to the astound- 
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ing extent of 106,000,0007. On the fourth 
day nearly a million sterling in gold 
was shipped to the country with which 
war was threatened, simply because 
English investors were redeeming their 
securities in cash. A vote for 20,000,- 
0001. for preliminary expenses in im- 
proving the army and navy had been 
proposed. People began to realize that 
even the shadow of war was an ex- 
pensive thing. 

Yet the morning papers continued to 
scream bellicose adjurations and de- 
fiance. The World alone steadily pro- 
gressed in its proof of the mistaken- 
ness of Mr. Olney’s Message. Word by 
word and line by line it was mercilessly 
criticised and exposed. The Monroe 
Doctrine in its original entirety and 
truth was word by word enunciated. 
Letters to Joseph Pulitzer began to 
pour in from every side, from business 
men and serious thinkers, thanking 
him for his stand. Then he filled the 
paper with cables not only from prom- 
inent Americans, but from every 
Bishop and Archbishop in Great Brit- 
ain, from Gladstone, from Lord Rose- 
bery; last and greatest achievement of 
all, from the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards King Edward the Seventh). 
Even Rudyard Kipling, then in Ver- 
mont, was judiciously bombarded. He 
thanked the paper for its generous 
offer of a dollar a word for a thousand 
words on the question why America 
can never conquer England. He re- 
gretted ‘that this was a matter on 
which no British subject had informa- 
tion for sale. That little phrase went 
all round the world. 

But apart, of course, from judicious 
diplomacy on our side of the Atlantic, 
the real thing which finally stopped 
the war fever among the population 
of New York was one of those unre- 
lated incidents which you will never 
guess. It was the Jameson Raid, 
which took place on the 29th of that 
December; and for the following rea- 
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son: Feeling in America rose much 
higher than Englishmen in London ever 
realized. Men stopped talking when I 
entered the sitting rooms of the Uni- 
versity Club or the Manhattan, because 
their previous conversation would have 
hurt the feelings of a British guest. 
They were very much in earnest, too; 
all the more so because London per- 
sisted in taking no notice. Suddenly 
came the Kaiser’s offensive telegram to 
Kruger, and the outburst of resent- 
ment against Germany which showed 
that London coula get roused when it 
was worth while. In less than forty- 
eight hours afterwards the Americans 
had given up their war scare altogether. 

On the last day of that year I was 
present at a big dinner party in New 
York. There was not much real talk 
till the ladies left the room. There 
were judges and politicians and “writ- 
ing men,’ and a polo player, and 
Chauncey Depew, whvu for some time 
did most of the talking, and led the 
chorus of congratulation which went 
up from all the men on the strength 
and rectitude of Joseph Pulitzer’s com- 
ments on the war scare. Pulitzer said 
nothing, and I was interested to ob- 
serve that they outvied one another in 
praising his policy of dignified peace 
and national self-restraint. They were 
most of them public men, and they 
spoke well. Suddenly Pulitzer rose 
from his chair, banged the table with 
his fist till all the glasses rang, and 
shouted, “D—— it all, gentlemen, this 
is very well, and thank you all, but 
why was there never a word of this 
in public?” It was a fact that not one 
had dared to raise his voice against 
the popular excitement, except Pulitzer 
himself. And he did it at the risk of 
losing circulation, as everyone proph- 
esied that he would—whereas his dar- 
ing was rewarded by an enormous in- 
crease in the weeks which followed the 
proof that he had been right. 

His guests hastily proceeded to dis- 


cuss the subject of the Presidential 
Message, and the point was clearly 
brought out by someone that in the 
sentence saying that the United States 
would be satisfied if Venezuela were 
satisfied, Cleveland really “gave away” 
and weakened the whole Monroe Doc- 
trine which he had so bombastically 
asserted a few lines before. For it 
was quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that England might suggest a 
money arrangement with Venezuela 
that would result not only in adjust- 
ment of the boundary claim, but in a 
practical “protectorate” over ‘the whole 
country. This is the last argument I 
remember. 

It is certainly the last argument I 
shall here record. For it is my belief 
that we have buried in oblivion ‘the last 
serious misunderstanding that might 
have kept two great countries apart. 
That it was the last is due as much 
to the late John Hay as to any single 
citizen on either side of the Atlantic. 
As the private secretary to that great 
and lonely statesman, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Hay had been in close touch with 
all that was noblest in American de- 
mocracy. As Assistant Secretary un- 
der Evarts in the Hayes administra- 
tion, he had kept in touch with modern 
developments of policy. As a power- 
ful writer in the Tribune, he had 
learned both to express his views and 
economize his knowledge. At the age 
of fifty-nine he spent a summer here, 
while McKinley and Bryan were fight- 
ing the election that followed the Ven- 
ezuela Message, and the good he did 
in smoothing over susceptibilities which 
that Message might have ruffled can 
never be over-estimated. No one could 
have been more fittingly chosen as Am- 
bassador in 1897. For in less than a 
year after his appointment Europe was 
once more thrown into agitation by the 
decision of the United States to assist 
Cuba in rejecting the yoke of Spain. 

It was not known at the time, but 












it should be widely known now, that, 
as soon as America had declared war, 
the Kaiser secretly proposed to Eng- 
land and France that their three fleets 
should prevent the Americans from 
ever reaching Cuba at all. If he had 
succeeded, no nation in the history of 
the world would have been more bit- 
terly humiliated than the United States 
for they would have been entirely pow- 
erless to carry out their original and 
announced intention, and they were 
completely at the mercy of the three 
fleets had they desperately determined 
to fight a passage through by accept- 
ing war against them ali. The English 
Foreign Secretary, however, told the 
Kaiser that if the English Fleet took 
any part in the war at all, it would 
be to stand between the Americans and 
any European ships that barréd their 
way. Characteristically enough, the 
Kaiser retorted (in a private conversa- 
tion) that “if I had had a larger fleet 
I would have taken Uncle Sam by the 
seruff of the neck.” He tried to do so, 
a little later, in Manila Bay, when 
Admiral von Diederich, after threaten- 
ing Admiral Dewey, found to his dis- 
comfiture that English diplomacy was 
not limited to empty phrases, and that 
Admiral Chichester was _ perfectly 
ready to hoist the Union Jack beside 
the Stars and Stripes. That incident, 
combined with the realization that his 
telegram to Kruger was actually an 
empty piece of braggadocio, determined 
the Kaiser to build a German fleet at 
all costs; with the result that today he 
is faced not by a Dewey or a Chiches- 
ter only, but by the whole English- 
speaking race on both sides of the At- 
lantic and in every quarter of the 
globe. 

As Joseph Chamberlain said at Bir- 
mingham, on the 11th of May, 1898, 
when speaking of arbitration and the 
United States: 

There is a powerful and generous 
nation. They speak our language. They 
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are bred of our race. Their laws, their 
literature, their standpoint upon every 
question, are the same as ours... 
the more cordial, the fuller and the 
more definite these arrangements are, 
with the consent of both peoples, the 
better it will be for both and for the 
world; and I even go so far as to say 
that, terrible as war may be, even war 
itself would be cheaply purchased if, 
in a great and noble cause, the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack should 
wave together over an Anglo-Saxon 
Alliance. 


Now that these prophetic words have 
come true, let us remember what we 
owe to the Duke of Wellington and 
Canning. Let us remember that the 
Monroe Doctrine, which they really 
created, only began what the fighting 
in Cuba and the Philippines continued 
-—the principle that the United States 
could no more stand aloof from the civ- 
ilization of which they were an off- 
shoot and a part, than could the United 
Kingdom stand in “splendid isolation” 
from the rest of Europe. But the final 
corollary of the famous Doctrine only 
appeared, and could only be accepted, 
when it became clear that the Kaiser’s 
attack upon his nearest neighbors was 
really an attack upon both the British 
Empire and the United States, an ef- 
fort to secure the domination of the 
world. Fortunately for both English 
and Americans, the true meaning of 
his desperate move was realized in 
time; and we should never forget that 
of all the changes produced by the 
War, the change in American thought 
and development will be perhaps the 
most dramatic. One of the greatest 


“and wealthiest Republics which _his- 


tory has ever known is now side by 
side with the oldest Constitutional 
Monarchy in the world in a struggle 
for the preservation of ideals of life 
and government which are more an- 
cient than any State now in existence. 
Their victory will imply far more than 
the final conquest of an ambitious and 
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atheistical camarilla of military ty- 

rants; it will herald the dawn of a 

new era in which invincible might will 

for the first ‘time be on the side of 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


immemorial right, and the safeguard- 
ing of civilization can for the first 
time be safely trusted to its most 
powerful exponents. 

Theodore A. Cook. 
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A Stupy or THE RvussItan Souprer Topay. 


Soon after the Russian Revolution, 
I traveled by train from Odessa to a 
town on the Roumanian Front. As 
usual, the ‘train was crowded inside 
and out, but I was fortunate enough 
to obtain a single berth, which, how- 
ever, I had to share with a stout nurs- 
ing sister with a fine taste in cosmetics, 
and a Greek in the uniform of a Rus- 
sian N. C. O. This couple had all the 
Russians’ amazing capacity for conver- 
sation. Throughout the tvwenty-four 
hours’ journey, they ceased not to dis- 
cuss “Land and Liberty”; and from 
first to last their talk was punctuated 
by one word—‘Tovarish.” Its _ fre- 
quency obtruded itself even upon my 
misty knowledge of their language, and 
I conceived it to be a Russian equiva- 
lent of the “Selah” of the Psalter, un- 
til the dictionary pronounced it to 
mean: comrade, partner, mate. 

That was my first introduction to a 
word which to the lower classes has 
become a shibboleth even greater than 
the ciioyen of the French Revolution ; 
and to the upper classes has become— 
an insult! 

The train was full of soldiers, and 
at every station came the inevitable 
summons—“Listen, Tovarish’; and 
then a crowd and vociferous argument, 
in which my two companions joined 
eagerly. But whenever I asked them 
what subject was under discussion, 
they always replied, “I do not know. 
They are talking.” Between the sta- 
tions, I myself, and especially my foot- 
wear, also provided them with an in- 
exhaustible subject of conversation. On 
the second evening I awoke from a 


doze to find that for the twentieth time 
they were discussing English feet. Be- 
lieving that this subject, with which I 
was now heartily bored, was the for- 
eigner’s conventional opinion of the 
size of English feet, I roused myself, 
and told them tartly that English feet 
might be larger than Russian, but at 
any rate they had served to march 
over a large Empire. There was a 
pause, and then the sister explained 
that they had not yet reached the stage 
of generalizations, but were still dis- 
cussing the way in which the English 
sister (myself) had disposed herself to 
sleep on the previous night! Just so, 
after ten months, the Tovarishes are 
still talking of ‘the beauty of demo 
eratic control. They have not yet be- 
gun to speak of the means to attain it. 

Nevertheless, my two Tovarishes 
were as kindly as they were loquacious. 
Experience soon ‘teaches one the folly 
of leaving one’s baggage unguarded in 
a Russian train, and, after noticing 
the interest with which the N. C. O. 
regarded my belongings, I prudently 
refused to leave the coupé; but at the 
stations they fetched boiling water 
and made tea for me, with a good na- 
ture that was only slightly discounted 
by their custom of drinking from the 
spout of our communal teapot! 

I have expatiated upon my relations 
with these—the first Tovarishes I met 
—as they are a good example of my 
relations with all the other Tovarishes 
with whom I had to deal during some 
months spent in Russia; and subse- 
quent experience confirmed the wisdom 
of my courses. Thus, if you are in 
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difficulties on the railway, by all means 
ask a soldier-Tovarish to carry your 
kit-bag across the station. He will con- 
sent charmingly, and accounts will be 
squared well from his point of view 
by a cigarette and chat; but if you are 
wise, you will not take your eyes off 
your volunteer porter for a moment, 
lest he vanish—with your luggage! 
Similarly, if you grant his request for 
a light for his cigarette, or a dab of 
iodine on a wounded finger, he will re- 
pay you with disarming gratitude; but 
do not be surprised if you afterwards 
miss your purse from your pocket, or 
if he who expressed his thanks so en- 
gagingly, next day slouches by unsee- 
ing, or even makes a coarse joke at 
your expense. For the Tovarish is a 
paradoxical creature, of inconsistencies 
and contradictions inconceivable to the 
Western mind. Capable of amazing her- 
oisms and equally amazing cowardices, 
he will commit the most abominable 
outrages, and yet often exhibits even 
pitiful tenderness. His good nature is 
extraordinary. It is seldom, indeed, 
that he will refuse a service, even to 
an unknown foreigner; and yet, un- 
stable as water, in a night he will for- 
get any benefit ever conferred upon him 
and steal from, or revile, his benefac- 
tor. His philosophy is best summed up 
in his own favorite word, Nechevo (it 
does not signify), with which he dis- 
misses alike his own pains and losses, 
and his obligations of good faith and 
gratitude. Consider the relations of the 
soldier-Tovarish with his officers. Be- 
fore the Revolution, no doubt there 
were crying abuses and injustices, but 
on the whole the paternal and filial at- 
titude was maintained to an extent un- 
known in other armies. Then came 
the Revolution, and in a day every ob- 
ligation was forgotten, and every in- 
jury revenged tenfold. If there is in 
Europe today a man who has expiated 
his sins to the uttermost, it is the Rus- 
sian officer who held a pre-Revolution 
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commission. His position is intoler- 
able. From hour to hour, sudden death 
or torture may overtake him; and at 
best his life is a martyrdom of degrad- 
ing compromises and insults that he 
must wink at. As a class, he and his 
fellows are pro-Ally, and in favor of 
war, and yet, day by day, he must 
stand inactive and see his men talking 
—talking, like the Banderlog of the 
Jungle Book, or running like sheep 
from the enemy artillery. Eye-wit- 
nesses of the shameful retreat in Ga- 
licia during August, 1917, when the 
soldiers threw down their weapons and 
ran for miles from mere rumor, have 
told me that the officers, weeping, hav- 
ing ‘tried in vain to rally the men, tore 
off their epaulets and threw them into 
the road, declaring that they would no 
longer serve in such an army. But as 
the men’s committees refuse to ac- 
cept their resignations, or grant them 
permission to leave the country, these 
unfortunate men are obliged to remain 
at their posts to endure the suspense 
and degradation as best they may. 

But here let me say that I do not 
wish to do injustice to the Russian sol- 
dier (for do we not remember Keren- 
sky’s bitter distinction between “sol- 
diers” and “Tovarish deserters’?), and 
if here I speak of him invariably as 
a Tovarish, it is because as most males 
of military age in Russia today wear 
uniform, to which they are either en- 
titled or else have bought or stolen, 
one unconsciously becomes accustomed 
to treat every Tovarish like a soldier, 
and every soldier like a Tovarish. But 
certainly the farther you go behind 
the lines the more aggressive do the 
worst characteristics of Tovarishism 
become. For this reason I am glad 
that my acquaintance with the Tovar- 
ish workman is slight. As for the 
Tovarish sailor of the Black Sea Fleet, 
by accounts he is the most objection- 
able of all; but him I know only by 
sight and evil reputation. 
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The Tovarish soldier abounds in 
every town of Southwest Russia. See 
him swagger down the street. Even 
now he may be well dressed, for in 
spite of the state of the country the 
army has not long felt the pinch, and 
his uniform is still clean and his boots 
are sound. He strolls along with the 
nonchalance and impudence of a well- 
fed fox terrier, a cigarette in his 
mouth, his cap cocked jauntily askew. 
He meets a friend or a rival: “Tovar- 
ish!” Or we may find him less spruce 
and assured, with greasy blouse and 
boots crumpled at heel, waiting in a 
queue to buy mohorka. But either way 
he is ripe for devilment, from a practi- 
cal joke 'to a lynching; and you may 
always know him by his irresponsible 
insouciance or else by his sulkiness, ac- 
cording as the world has dealt ill or 
well by him. 
ways, he is a child, with the criterions 
and standards of a child. But is he 
a child who will ever—who can ever— 
grow up? ated 

I confess I dislike him most when 
he lounges outside his Kommand, well 
away from the Front, saluting perfunc- 
torily, or not att all, as his officers pass. 
In this connection: there is a story 
that redounds not to the credit of the 
Tovarish. A Russian and a Serbian 
private were sitting in a public place 
in Odessa, when an officer came by. 
The Serb rose and saluted smartly: 
the Russian remained seated. 

“Why do you salute a man who is 
no better than yourself?” sneered the 
grandson of a serf. 

The Serb replied: “It may be well 
for you to act thus, brother, seeing 
that your freedom is new. I salute in 
honor of the victories of my army and 
yours, and of the- ancient liberties of 
my country.” 

The British Government has lately 
been at considerable pains to dissemi- 
nate wholesome propaganda in the Rus- 
sian army, but the seed falls on soil, 


In this, as in so many. 


not perhaps naturally stony, but now 
deluged with a flood of that license 
that the Tovarish mistakes for liberty. 
Until that flood subsides a little, the 
seed falls in vain. And even then what 
of the ignorance underneath? “They 
have taken down the picture of the 
Tsar,” remarked a wounded soldier, 
“put when are they going to give us 
a portrait of Revolutzia instead?” 

The Tovarish in hospital is a more 
appealing figure. There he is no longer 
an impudent, undisciplined swash- 
buckler, given to riot and petty pilfer- 
ing, but just a big sick child, very much 
afraid that you. will either hurt him 
or neglect him. Even in the matter 
of medicine, his nurse must sometimes 
take a dose from the bottle before he 
will consent tu take his own; and I 
never knew what an asset a gold-. 
crowned molar was, until, by a Heaven- 
sent inspiration, I undertook its exhi- 
bition to a ward full of tired, com- 
plaining patients, who were roused to 
torgetfulness of pain and interest at 
cnce by a sight of “the golden English 
tooth,’ and an _ account of its 
acquisition. 

For every ache or discomfort, no 
matter what, the Russian demands 
treatment of some kind. “Sistrishka” 
(the endearing diminutive), he im- 
plores, “I want a dressing,” even 
though he may have undergone a pain- 
ful and protracted dressing of this 
very wound not an hour before. If 
you are new to the work, you tell him 
that it would not be good for him— 
that it would destroy the granulation- 
tissue, and so forth—and he grumbles. 
If you know Tovarish nature, you 
Say: “Patom, tii, droog moi” (Later, 
my friend), and he subsides, content. 
But this is a purely English subter- 
fuge. A Russian nurse would say: 
“Cei-chass” (Immediately) ; but prob- 
ably the dressing would arrive no 
sooner, for I have been told on good 
authority that in many Russian hos- 
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pitals near the Front, a wound is not 
re-dressed until the discharge has 
soaked through the bandage. The Rus- 
sian Red Cross has had enormous 
strain put upon it, and while, on the 
whole, the organization and equipment 
of the hospitals are admirable, the 
weak spot is in the nursing service, 
which is recruited for the most part 
among amateurs, who necessarily work 
unsupervised to an extent unknown in 
our own military hospitals. One great 
evil arising -from this has been the in- 
discriminate and excessive administra- 
tion of morphia to noisy or exacting 
patients, often with dire consequences. 

I have sometimes wondered whether 
the Tovarish feels pain very acutely. 
His stoicism under treatment is often 
wonderful, but whether this is forti- 
tude or merely lack of sensibility it is 
difficult to say. On the whole, though 
his patience under his own pain is 
praiseworthy beyond words, to that of 
his fellows he is frankly indifferent. 
His attitude towards it is that of Stev- 
enson’s child, who, finding his elder in 
extreme agony with toothache, calmly 
asks him to make a bow and arrows 
for play. Sometimes it is even a mat- 
ter for ridicule. A groan in the ward 
often provokes a_ guffaw of, “On 
krechet!”’ (He cries out!). Perhaps 
this callousness arises from lack of 
imagination, but those who have seen 
it can well believe the tales of the 
Russian peasant’s wanton anc fero- 
cious cruelty when his passions are 
roused-—of the lynching and , cattle- 
maiming of 1905, of ‘the unspeakable 
post-Revolution butcheries at Kron- 
stadt and Sebastopol, and of the terri-’ 
ble things that have been done behind 
the lines during the past year, half of 
which have never been ‘told. 

After this, the Tovarish as a nurse 
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is a new revelation, for, with few ex- 
ceptions the Red Cross orderly or 
sanitar is a model of patience and ten- 
derness. “What is needed, brother?” 
with a shrug, is all he will say, even 
when called for the twentieth tine 
from his dinner or his cigarette-rolling 
to the bedside of an exacting patient. 
Over and over again one is struck by 
the skill and care with which, after 
a little training, he will lift a sick com- 
rade or adjust a wounded limb. The 
Tovzarish orderly is eften lazy, untidy, 
and unpunctual, but his goodness to his 
patients is surpassing. And they ap- 
preciate it. To them efficiency can 
never take the place of brotherhood— 
of comradeship. “They would rather 
take a dirty cup from a nurse who 
called them “You, friends of mine,” 
than a clean one from another who looks 
upon them merely as “cases.” That is 
why only the Slavs can govern, much 
less understand, the Slavs. All we 
other races, we can only exploit them. 

Tovarish—the title has been debased 
until it is now regarded almost as an 
insult by all but the lowest; and yet 
it stands for something in the Russian 
character that is not only noble, but 
also peculiarly national. The Tovarish 
is a natural democrat. Dostoieffsky 
never wrote more nationally than when 
he depicted men as yoke-mates and fel- 
low-sufferers under Fate, driven by 
powers which may be placated, but 
never controlled. This idea is so in- 
grained in his countrymen that the be- 
lief in the essential equality and 
brotherhood of man is stronger in 
them than in the democracy of any 
other nation. Is the flamboyant To- 
varishism of today only one expres- 
sion of this belief? As the Tovarish 
himself would answer: “God knows, 
but He tells nothing.” 

Maud D. Haviland. 








V. A MystTEeRIOUS ADVENTURE. 


Monday morning broke wet 
windy, but with every sign of clearing 
up. Tiel looked in for a very few 
minutes, but he was in his most un- 
communicative mood, and merely told 
me that he would have to be out for 
the first part of the day, but would be 
back in the afternoon. I could not help 
suspecting that he was still a little 
sore over my refusal to remain with 


and 


him, and was paying me out by this — 


display of secrecy. Such petty affronts 
to officers from those unfortunate 
enough to be outside that class are not 
unknown. I was, of course, above tak- 
ing offense, but I admit that it made 
me feel less anxious to consult his 
wishes at every turn. 

In this humor [| wrote for a time 
and at last got up and stared impa- 
tiently out of the window. It had be- 
come quite a fine day, and the pros- 
pect of gazing for the greater part of it 
at a few acres of inland landscape, 
with that fascinating spectacle to be 
seen from the front windows, irritated 
me more and more. And then, to add 
to my annoyance, I heard “Boom! 
Boom! Boom!” crashing from the sea- 
ward side, and shaking the very foun- 
dations of the house. I began to feel 
emphatically that it was my duty to 
watch the British fleet at gunnery 
practice. 

Just then two women appeared, walk- 
ing slowly away from the house. One 
had an apron and no hat, and though 
I had only once caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the back view of our 
servant, I made quite certain it 
was she. I watched them till 
they reached a farm about quarter of 
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a mile away, and turned into the house, 
and then I said to myself— 

“There can be no danger now 

And thereupon I unlocked my door, 
walked boldly downstairs, and went 
into the front parlor. 

I saw a vastly different scene from 
yesterday. A fresh breeze rippled the 
blue waters, patches of sunshine and 
cloud-shadow chased each other over 
sea and land, and distinct and impos- 
ing in its hateful majesty lay the Brit- 
ish fleet. A light cruiser of an inter- 
esting new type was firing her six-inch 
guns at a distant target, and for about 
five minutes I thoroughly enjoyed my- 
self. And then I heard a sound. 

I turned instantly, to see the door 
opening; and very hurriedly I stepped 
back behind the nearest window cur- 
tain. And then in came our servant— 
not the lady I had seen departing from 
the house, I need scarcely say! I was 
fully half exposed and I dared not 
make a movement to draw the curtain 
round me; in fact, even if I had, my 
feet would have remained perfectly 
visible. All I could do was to stand 
as still as a statue and pray that 
Heaven would blind her. 

She walked in briskly, a middle- 
aged capable-looking woman, holding a 
broom, and glanced all round the room 
in a purposeful way. Among the things 
she looked at was me, but to my utter 
astonishment she paid no more atten- 
tion than if I had been a piece of fur- 
niture. For a moment I thought she 
was blind ; but her sharp glances clearly 
came from no sightless eyes. Then I 
wondered whether she could have such 
a horrible squint that when she seemed 
to look at me she was really looking 


? 
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in another direction. But I could see 
no sign of a cast in those eyes 
either. And then she picked up an 
armful of small articles and walked 
quickly out, leaving the door wide 
open. 

What had saved me I had. no idea, 
but I was resolved not to trust to that 
curtain any longer. In the middle of 
the room was a square table of mod- 
erate size with a cloth over it. With- 
out stopping to think twice, I dived 
under the cloth and crouched upon the 
floor. 

The next instant in she came again, 
and I found that my tablecloth was so 
scanty that I could follow her move- 
ments perfectly. She took some more 
things out, and then more again, and 
finally she proceeded to set the furni- 
ture piece by piece back against the 
wall, till the table was left lonely and 
horribly conspicuous in the middle of 
the floor. And then she began to sweep 
out that room. 

There was small scope for an exhibi- 
tion of resource, but I was as resource- 
ful as I was able. I very gently pulled 
the scanty tablecloth first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other, according 
to the side of the room she was sweep- 
ing, and as noiselessly as possible I 
crept a foot or two farther away from 
her each time. And all the while the 
dust rose in clouds, and ‘the hateful 
broom came so near me that it some- 
times brushed my boots. And yet the 
extraordinary woman never showed 
by a single sign that she had any sus- 
picion of my presence! 

At last, when the whole floor had 
been swept-—except, of course, under 
the table—she paused, and from the 
glimpse I could get of her attitude she 
seemed to be ruminating. And then 
she stooped, lifted the edge of the 
cloth, and said, in an absolutely mat- 
ter-of-fact voice— 

“Will you not better get out till I’m 
through with my sweeping?” 
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Too utterly bewildered to speak, I 
crept out and rose to my feet. 

“You can get under the table again 
when I’m finished,” she observed, as 
she pulled off the cloth. 

To such an observation there seemed 
no adequate reply, or at least I could 
think of none. I turned in silence and 
burried back to my bedroom. And 
there I sat’ for a space too dumb- 
founded for coherent thought. 

Gradually I began to recover my wits 
and ponder over this mysterious affair 
and a theory commenced to take shape 
Clearly she was insane, or at least half- 
witted, and was quite incapable of 
drawing reasonable conclusions. And 
the more I thought it over the more 
did several circumstances seem to con- 
firm this view. My fire, for instance, 
with its smoke coming out of the 
chimney, and the supply of peat and 
firewood which Tiel or I were con- 
stantly bringing up. Had she noticed 
nothing of that? Also Tiel’s frequent 
ascents of this back staircase to a part 
of the house supposed to be closed. 
She must be half-witted. 

And then I began to recall her brisk 
eye and capabie air, and the idiot 
theory resolved into space. Only one 
alternative seemed left. She must be 
spying upon us, and aware of my pres- 
ence all the time! But if so, what 
could I do? I feit even more helpless 
than I did that first night when my 
motor-cycle broke down. I could only 
sit and wait, revolver in hand. 

When I heard Tiel’s step at last on 
the stairs, J] confess that my nerves 
were not at their best. 

- “We are betrayed!” I exclaimed. 

He stared at me very hard. 

“What do you mean?’ he asked 
quietly, and I am bound to say this of 
Tiel, that there is something very 
reassuring in his calm voice. 

I told him hurriedly. He looked at 
me for a moment, began to smile, and 
then checked himself. 
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“I owe you an apology, Belke,” he 
said. “I ought to have explained that 
that woman is in my pay.” 

“In your pay!” I cried. 
has been so all the time?” 

He nodded. 

“And yet you never told me, but let 
me hide up in this room like a rat in 
a hole?” 

“The truth is,” he replied, “that till 
I had got to know you pretty well, I 
was afraid you might be rash—or at 
least careless, if you knew that woman 
was one of us.” 

“So you treated me like an infant, 
Mr. Tiel?” 

“The life I have lived,” said Tiel 
quietly, “has not been conducive to 
creating a feeling of confidence in my 
fellow-men’s discretion—until I know 
them. I know you now, and I feel sorry 
I took this precaution. Please accept 
my apologies.” 

“I accept your apology,’ I said, 
stiffly; “but in future, Mr. Tiel, things 
will be pleasanter if you trust me.” 

He bowed slightly and said simply—- 

“I shall.” 

And then in a different voice he 
said— 

“We have a visitor coming this after. 
noon to stay with us.” 

“Tio stay here!’ I exclaimed. 

“Another of ws,” he explained. 

“Another—in these islands? Who is 
he?” 

As I spoke we heard a bell ring. 

“Ah, here she is,” said Tiel, going 
to the door. “Come down and be in- 
troduced whenever you like.” 

For a moment I stood stocl: still, 
lost in doubt and wonder. 

“She!” I repeated to myself. 


“And she 


VI. THE VISITOR. 


My feelings as I approached the par- 
lor were anything but happy. Some 
voice seemed to warn me that I was 
in the presence of something sinister, 
that some unknown peril stalked at my 





elbow. This third party—this “she”’— 
filled me with forebodings. If ever 
anybody had a presentiment, I had one, 
and all I can say now is that within 
thirty seconds of opening the parlor 
door, I had ceased to believe in presen- 
timents, entirely and finally. The vision 
I beheld nearly took my breath 
away. 

“Let me introduce you to my sister, 
Miss Burnett,” said Tiel. “She is so 
devoted to her brother that she has in- 
sisted on coming to look after him 
for the few days he is forced to spend 
in this lonely manse.” 

He said this with a smile, and, of 
course, never intended me to believe a 
word of his statement, yet as he gave 
her no other name, and as that was 
the only account of her circulated in 
the neighborhood, I shall simply refer 
to her in the meantime as Miss Bur- 
nett. It is the only name that I have 
to call her by to her face. 

As to her appearance, I can only say 
that she is the most beautiful woman I 
have ever met in my life. The -deli- 
cacy and distinction of her features, 
her dark eyebrows, her entrancing eye, 
and her powerful mouth, so firm and 
yet so sweet, her delicious figure and 
graceful carriage—heavens, I have 
never seen any girl to approach her! 
What is more, she has a face which I 
trust. I have had some experience ot 
women, and I could feel at the first 
exchange of glances and of words that 
here was one of those rare women on 
whom a man could implicitly rely. 

“Have you just landed upon these 
islands?’ I inquired. 

“Not today,” she said; and, indeed, 
when I came to think of it, she would 
not have had time to reach the house 
in that case. 

“Did you have much difficulty?” I 
asked. 

“The minister’s sister is always ad- 
mitted,” said Tiel with his dry smile. 

I asked presently if she had traveled 
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far. She shrugged her shoulders, gave 
a delightful little laugh, and said— 

“We get so used to traveling that 
I have forgotten what ‘far’ is!” 

Meanwhile tea was brought in, and 
Miss Burnett sat down and poured it 
out with the graceful nonchalant air 
ef a charming hostess in her own 
drawing room, while Tiel talked of 
the weather and referred carelessly to 
the latest news just like any gentle- 
man who might have called casually 
upon her. I, on my part, tried as best 
I could to catch the same air, and we 
all talked away very pleasantly, in- 
deed. We spoke English, of course, ali 
tie time, and, indeed, anyone overhear- 
ing us and not seeing my uniform, 
would never have dreamed for a mo- 
ment that we were anything but three 
devoted subjects of King George. 

On the other hand, we were surely 
proceeding on the assumptien that no- 
body was behind a curtain or listen- 
ing it the keyhole, and that being so, 
I could not help feeling that the elab- 
orate pretense of being a mere party of 
ordinary acquaintances was a little 
unnecessary. At last I could not help 
saying something of what was in my 
mind. 

“Is the war over?” I asked suddenly. 

Both the others seemed surprised. 

“I wish it were, Mr. Belke!” said 
Miss Burnett, with a sudden and mov- 
ing change to seriousness. 

“Then, if it is not, why are we pre- 
tending so religiously that we have no 
business here but to drink tea, Miss 
Burnett?” 

“I am not pretending; I am drinking 
it,” she smiled. 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “but you know 
what I mean. It seems to me so 
un-German !”’ 

They both looked at me rather hard. 

“I'm afraid,” said Miss Burnett, 
“that we of the secret service grow 
terribly cosmopolitan. Our habits are 


those of no country—or rather of all 
countries.” 


“I had almest forgotten,” said Tiel, 
“that I once thought and felt like Mr. 
Belke.” And then he added this sin- 
gular opinion: “It is Germany’s great- 
est calamity—greater even than the 
coming in of Britain against her, or 
the Battle of the Marne—that those 
who guide her destinies have not for- 
gotten it, too.” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 
a little indignantly, I must own. 

“At every tea party for many years 
Germany has talked about what inter- 
ested herself—and that was chiefly 
war. At no tea party has she tried to 
learn the thoughts and interests of the 
other guests. In consequence, she does 
not yet understand the forces against 
her, why they act as they do, and how 
strong they are. But her enemies un- 
derstand too well.” 

“You mean that she has been honest 
and they dishonest?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Burnett, promptly, 
and with a little smile, “my brother 
means that in order really to deceive 
people one has to act as we are acting 
now.” 

I laughed. 

“But unfortunately now there is no 
one to deceive!” 

She laughed, too. 

“But they might suddenly walk in!” 

Tiel was not a frequent laugher, but 
he condescended to smile. 

“Remember, Belke,’ he said, “I 
warned you on the first night we met 
that you must not only talk but think 
in English. If we don’t do that con- 
stantly and continually, when no one 
is watching us, how can we count on 


doing it constantly and continually 
when someone may be watching 
us?” 


“Personally I should think it suffi- 
cient to wait till someone was watch- 
ing,” I said. 

“There speaks 
Tiel. 

“Germany disdains to act a part all 
the time!” I cried. 


Germany,” smiled 
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I confess I was nettled by his tone, 
but his charming “sister” disarmed me 
instantly. 

Mr. Belke means that he wants 
footlights and an _ orchestra and 
an audience before he mutters 
‘Hush! I hear her coming!’ He 
doesn’t believe in saying ‘Hush!’ 
in the corner of every railway car- 
riage or under his umbrella. And I 
really think it makes him much less 
alarming company !” 

“You explain things very happily, 

‘ileen,” said Tiel. 

I was watching her face (for which 
there was every excuse!) and I saw 
that she started ever so slightly when 
he called her by her first name. This 
pleased me—I must confess it. It 
showed that they had not played this 
farce of brother and sister together 
before, and already I had begun to 
dislike a little the idea that they were 
old and intimate confederates. I also 
fancied that it showed she did not 
quite enjoy the familiarity. But she 
got her own back again instantly. 

“It is my one desire to enlighten 
you, Alexander,” she replied, with a 
very serious air. 

I could not help laughing aloud, and 
I must confess that Tiel laughed 
frankly, too. 

The next question that I remember 
our discussing was one of very immedi- 
ate and vital interest tous all. It began 
with a remark by Bileen (as I simply 
must call her behind her back; “Miss 
Burnett” smacks too much of Tiel’s 
disguises—and besides it is too Brit- 
ish). We-.were talking of the Eng. 
lish, and she said— 

“Well, anyhow, they are not a very 
suspicious people. Look at this little 
party !” 

“Sometimes I feel that they are al- 
most incredibly unsuspicious,” I said se- 
riously. “In Germany this house would 
surely be either visited or watched!” 

Tiel shook his head. 








“In Kiel or Wilhelmshaven an Eng- 
lish party could live just as unmo- 
lested,” he replied, “provided that not 
the least trace of suspicion was aroused 
at the outset. That is the whole secret 
of my profession. One takes advan- 
tage of the fact that even the most 
wary and watchful men take the 
greater part of their surroundings for 
granted. The head of any War Office 
—German, French, English, or what- 
ever it may be—doesn’t suddenly con- 
ceive a suspicion of one of his clerks 
unless something in the clerk’s con- 
duct calls his attention. If, then, it 
were possible to enter the War Office, 
looking and behaving exactly like one 
of the clerks, suspicion would not 
begin. It is the beginning one has to 
guard against.” 

“Why don’t you enter the British 
War Office then?’ asked Eileen, with 
a smile. 

“Because, unfortunately, they know 
all the clerks intimately by sight. In 
this case they expected a minister 
whom nobody knew. The difficulty of 
the passport with its photograph was 
got over by a little ingenuity.” (He 
threw me a quick grim smile.) “Thus 
I was able to appear as a person fully 
expected, and as long as I don’t do 
anything inconsistent with the charac- 
ter, why should anyone throw even so 
much as an inquisitive glance-in my 
direction. Until suspicion begins, we 
are as safe here as in the middle of 
Berlin. Once it begins—well, it will 
be a very different story.” 

“And you don’t think my coming 
will rouse any suspicion?’ asked 
Hileen, with, for the first time (I 
fancied), a faint suggestion of 
anxiety. 

“Suspicion? Certainly not! Just 
think. Put yourself in the shoes of the 
neighbors in the parish, or even of any 
naval officer who might chance to learn 
you were here. What is more natural 
than that the minister who—at the re- 
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quest of the people—is staying a week 
longer than he intended, should get his 
sister to look after him? The danger 
point in both cases was passed when 
we got into the islands. We know 
that there was no suspicion roused in 
either case.” 

“How do you know?” I interposed. 

“Another quality required for this 
work,” replied Tiel, with a detached 
air, “is enough imagination to foresee 
the precautions that will be required. 
One wants to establish precaution be- 
hind precaution, just as an army es- 
tablishes a series of defensive po- 
sitions. In this case I have got our 
good friend Ashington watching closely 
for the first evidence of doubt or in- 
quiry. So that I know that both my 
sister and I passed the barrier with- 
out raising a question in anybody’s 
mind.” 

“But how do you know that Ashing- 
ton can be absolutely relied on?’ I 
persisted. , 

“Yes,” put in Hileen, “I was wonder. 
ing, too.” 

“Because Ashington will certainly 
share my fate—whatever that may 
be,” said Tiel grimly. “He knows that; 
in fact, he knows that I have probably 
taken steps to insure that happening, 
in case there might be any loophole 
for him.” 

“But can’t a man turn King’s Evi- 
dence (isn’t that the term?) and get 
pardoned?” asked Hileen. 

“Not a naval officer,’ said Tiel. 

“No,” I agreed. “I must say that 
for the British Navy. An officer would, 
have no more chance of pardon in it 
than in our own navy.” 

“Well,” smiled Hileen, “I feel re 
lieved! Don’t you, Mr. Belke?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I begin to under- 
stand the whole situation more clearly. 
I pray that suspicion may not begin!” 

“In that case,” said Tiel, “you real- 
ize now, perhaps, why we have to 
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keep up acting, whether anyone is 
watching us or not.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I begin to see 
your reasons a little better. But why 
didn’t you tell me all this before?” 

“All what?” 

“Well—about 
stance.” 

“I suppose,” he said, “the truth is, 
Belke, that you have laid your finger 
on another instance of people taking 
things for granted. I assumed you 
would realize these things. It was 
my own fault.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to 
tell him that the real reason was his 
love of mystery and his Secret Sery- 
ice habit of distrusting people, but I 
realized that Hileen had shown a lit- 
tle of the same evasiveness, and I 
would not have her think that my crit- 
icism was directed against her. 

Presently Tiel suggested that it 
would be wiser if I retired to my room, 
and for a moment there was a sharp, 
though politely expressed difference of 
opinion between us. I argued very 
naturally that since the servant was 
in our pay there was no danger to be 
apprehended within the house, and that 
I was as safe in the parlor as any- 
where. In his mystery-making, ultra- 
cautious way, he insisted that a visitor 
might appear (he even suggested the 
police—though he had just previously 
said they had no suspicion!) and that 
he was going to run no risks. TFileen 
said a word on his side—though with 
a very kind look at me—and I con- 
sented to go. And then he requested 
me to stay there for the rest of the 
evening! Again WHileen saved a 
strained situation, and I said farewell 
stiffy to him and very differently to 
her; in fact, I made a point of ac- 
centuating the difference. 

I reached my room, lit a cigar, and 
for a time paced the floor in a state 
of mind which I found hard to an- 


Ashington, for  in- 
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alyze. I can only say that my feel- 
ings. were both mixed and strong, and 
that at last, to give me relief, I sat 
down to write my narrative, and by 
nine o’clock in the evening had brought 
it up nearly to this point. 

By that time, of course, the curtains 
were drawn and my lamp was lit, and 
as it was a windy, chilly night, my fire 
was blazing brightly. Higher and 
higher rose the wind till it began to 


make a very heavy and constant boom- , 
ing in the chimney, like distant salvos 
of great guns. Apart from the wird. 
the old house was utterly quiet, and 
when the wooden stair suddenly 
creaked I dropped my pen and sat up 
very sharply. More and more dis- 
tinctly I heard a firm, but light tread 
coming up and up, until at last it 
ceased on the landing. And then 
came a gentle tay upon my door. 


(To be continued.) 





M. CLEMENCEAU. 


There is a man in the world who is 
known to his own people and to many 
cthers as “The Tiger.” The sobriquet 
is not the best to describe the charac- 
teristics of this man, but it serves. His 
facial appearance is very strong, hard, 
determined to a high degree; and a 
certain scepticism—a slight but very 
sardonic smile—plays frequently upon 
his countenance. It suggests to you 
always that he believes he is a man 
who knows the truth, and who per- 
ceives the proper way; that he, of his 
own volition and with his big deter- 
mination, will act accordingly, despite 
all the intellectua) harangues, the 
pretty sophistries, or the politest prat- 
tle that may be used to oppose his 
view; and that he will go through. It 
is, indeed, a great, strong face. The 
large, piercing eyes, with eyebrows 
slightly gathered and somewhat heavy 
underlids, are the main feature. There 
are long, gray, drooping mustaches, a 
strong chin, a little silver hair upon 
the head. In general, the countenance 
suggests that this man through a keen 
life has toiled to his uttermost, and 
fought hard. He does not seem tired 
—very far from that; he is alive with 
electric, restless energy. Yet, as you 
look at him, you feel that he has dis- 
covered the world to be a hard place, 


and has few illusions about it now. 
Perhaps he made it as difficult for 
himself as he could, but no matter. 
More than seventy-six years of age, 
he has to undertake the hardest and 
most responsible task of his life; in- 
deed, he is called to the rescue of his 
country, to lead one of the best nations 
the earth has known through darkness 
to its own salvation, happiness and 
glory. One is writing, of course, of M. 
Georges Clemenceau, the Prime Minis- 
ter of France. We have read lately in 
various French newspapers that no- 
body knows how he was first called 
“The Tiger,” though the nickname has 
been attached to him for very many 
years and is in constant use; but that 
is surely wrong, for we remember an 
explanation being vouchsafed to us, 
and it seemed to be true. Some time 
ago, when the Combes Ministry was 
in power in France, two Parisian jour- 
nalists, M. Vauxcelles and M. Pottie, 
were publishing in the newspaper Gil 
Blas a series of short, bright sketches 
of the leading journals of the capital, 
and when they came to make their re- 
marks on L’Aurore, which was edited 
by M. Clemenceau, they noted that ° 
this man, who had already gathered 
fame by his attacks upon Ministries, 
all and sundry, and had brought dis- 
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aster to some of them, was behaving 
in a peaceful way, for the time being, 
and not indulging in any smashing tac- 
tics. So they wrote of him: “M. Cle- 
menceau is a tiger who has cut his 
claws.” The idea took the fancy of 
M. Buré, on the staff of L’Aurore, and 
when they heard M. Clemenceau enter- 
ing the editorial apartments that even- 
ing, he remarked, “There’s the Tiger.” 
The change from the indefinite “tiger,” 
with the small initial letter, to the 
definite “Tiger,” with the capital, as it 
were, was important, because it estab- 
lished the name. From that utterance 
the name spread from the office to cir- 
cles outside, and when the Cri de Paris 
began to make use of it in its columns 
it was fastened to M. Clemenceau for 
life. Perhaps it is no bad name for 
him, after all. He is the Tiger of 
France whom Germany fears more 
than any other man. The Central 


Powers saw their prospects fade and 


fade when all France last November 
performed the veritable miracle of ac- 
claiming with mighty enthusiasm as 
the head of the Ministry this man, who 
by common consent was the best-hated 
statesman in the Republic. He had 
gone through his strenuous life making 
political enemies. His career had been 
destructive, as everybody said; he had 
eared for nothing and for nebody. He 
had an appalling record as slayer of 
Cabinets. The defense in the case was 
that, if he was commonly destructive, 
it was that which was bad that he al- 
ways set out to destroy. However, 
there it was—no man had so many 
powerful enemies as he, and yet at the 
gravest crisis in the history of France 
the whole nation virtually called him 
to power as the only man who had the 
strength, the character, the deep sin- 
cerity, and the full unfavoring honesty 
to carry her through. He was the 
most thorough patriot. 

When he appeared before the Cham- 
ber a day or two later and made his 


statement, there was a most remark- 
able scene. There he was, the old 
Clemenceau, the scourge of fools and 
knaves, as it was said, his wit cutting 
like a razor, his truculence as of old. He 
was there for France, which he loved, 
and for nothing else. He spoke of her, 
“bloody in her glory,” and said that 
he, an old man, had nothing to gain 
for himself by being where he was. 
“What are my war aims? you ask. I 
have only one—to win!’ The Cham- 
ber almost shook with emotion, as this 
last phrase was flung upon it with a 
marvelous intensity of passion. And 
then, after a pause, he let loose a flash 
of the old sarcasm, remarking, “And 
if I win, you may pass a vote of cen- 
sure upon me.” Some time ago we 
considered briefly the question of who 
was the most important man in the 
world, and the conclusion arrived at 
was that it was the President of the 
United States. Clearly all that has 
happened since has confirmed the cor- 
rectness of the decision, difficult as it 
is to adopt any satisfying standard or 
criterion of importance. But who, 
then, is the most interesting man? To 
be important is not to be interesting 
in like degree, to have a keen attrac- 
tion for the public mind. Mr. Wilson 
is interesting, indeed. There is more 
of the gently human in him than was 
suspected by many; his statesmanship 
and his ideals are lofty. And he has 
peculiarities. To interest the people a 
man must be very human, very clever 
and peculiar. Those are the three es 
sential points of being interesting. 
Looking around us, over Europe and 
beyond, glancing upon all the figures 
that play their part in the enormous 
tragedy, we must admit that this war, 
so much greater than any other, has 
produced no such outstanding figures, 
such great characters, as might have 
been expected. Party politics have had 
a stifling effect. Men are not so fine 
as they should be. They have no bril- 
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liance of independence, and they talk, 
and merely talk, too much. Now, when 
the Allied Conference was held in Paris 
recently, and M. Clemenceau opened it, 
he made the shortest speech on record 
for a gathering of such transcendent 
importance. He said, “Gentlemen, we 
are here to work. Let us work”; and 
so they went to work. When it is 
necessary, he, too, can make long and 
noble speeches, orations with meaning 
and bite in them; but he is a great 
man of action. So, passing over the 
colorless persons who here and there 
have been doing the business of lead- 
ership in different ways, we come to 
this great, fearless, independent 
“Tiger,” and if a vote of the world 
were taken, would it not be agreed that 
he is by much the most fascinating 
man in it? When we are told that 
these are the times when youth most 
counts, and when also it is said that 
wars discover new men and scrap the 
old, here we have the amazing fact that 
this most hated statesman, the most 
independent and the strongest, and one 
who was Premier years ago, is called 
to the leadership of France at her most 
critical moment at seventy-six years of 
age. Surely this must be an interest- 
ing man. His vigor, his impressive- 
ness, and his constant freshness make 
an alluring personality. 

Georges Clemenceau was born at 
Mouilleronen-Pareds (Vendée) on the 
28th of September, 1841. He studied 
medicine and then went to the United 
States in 1865, becoming a teacher in 
one of the colleges there, and marry- 
ing an American wife. That excellent 
Anglo-American writer, Mr. George W. 
Smalley, once, in discussing the late 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, said that for 
dominance of personality there was no- 
body to compare with him except M. 
Clemenceau, and that they had this in 
common, that each had married an 
American wife; and Mr. Smalley added 
that, “among all the gifts the gods 


have bestowed on the Englishman, his 
American wife is one of the most pre 
cious.” M. Clemenceau was for about 
five years in America, developed strong 
American sympathies, learned to speak 
English well, of course, and became a 
firm friend of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
When he returned to France he prac- 
tised as a physician in Montmarte for 
a time. His keen patriotism had al- 
ready had some political outlet. This 
young man, who, when only nineteen 
years old, had found himself in prison 
for shouting, “Vive la République!” 
with his arms round a lamp-post, was 
bound to be something in the political 
world ere long. In 1871 he was elected 
to the National Assembly as the rep- 
resentative of the department of the 
Seine, sitting on the Extreme Left. Mu- 
nicipal councillor in Paris, he became 
in 1875 President of the Communal As- 
sembly. From 1875 to 1885 he was 
deputy for the Seine, and for the next 
eight years for the department of the 
Var. For a time after that he was out 
of Parliament, but returned in 1902, 
and in 1906 was Minister of the In- 
terior in the Sarrien Cabinet. The same 
year he became Premier, and he had 
been in office for nearly three years 
when, after a famous oratorical argu- 
ment with M. Delcassé, he fell on a 
question of naval etficiency. That, in 
extreme brevity, is the outline of his 
political career; but the chief features 
of it, after all, are not the offices he 
has achieved and his performances in 
them, but his attacks on other Pre- 
miers, successful attacks which have 
earned for him another nickname— 
Tombeur de Ministéres. He caused the 


-fall of many. When he smashed Jules 


Ferry he struck a blow at Germany, 
for Germany had been encouraging the 
French to mix themselves up in colo- 
nial adventures, with the likelihood that 
therehy they would get into trouble 
with Great Britain, and that thus their 
minds would be kept off Alsace-Lor- 
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raine. Jules Ferry, the Premier, 
was caught by the German trick. 
Clemenceau saw it and denounced it, 
and Ferry was finished. He disposed 
of Cavaignac and Freycinet, and, as 
he made Boulanger, so he broke him. 
It was understood that when Boulanger 
was made Minister of War he should 
do generally what he, Clemenceau, sug- 
gested; but Boulanger did not carry 
out the bargain. Clemenceau called 
upon him at the War Office and said, 
“You have broken your promise; J ain 
going to turn you out!” And so he did 
immediately. And it may be added 
here that, skilful as he is witb ‘is 
tongue aud with his pen, so also is he 
with the dueling sword. He has en- 
gaged in many combats of honor. M. 
Paul Deschanel is one with whom he 
has fought. _ Others, not now alive, in- 
clude Drumont and Dérouléde. 

In a career that seems full of spe- 
cial features there are two that are 
prominent. All his life he has been a 
great friend of Britain, a bitter enemy 
of Germany. His Anglophil sympathies 
long ago, when our understanding with 
France was, to say the least, imperfect, 
were much against him. The most 
stupid suggestions were made of in- 
trigues that he was supposed to be 
having with us, and when he spoke in 
the Chamber he would be interrupted 
mockingly with “Oh, yes!” in English. 
But he never budged, and never 
swerved in his belief that friendship 
with us was the best thing for France. 
All the same, he will have his little 
sarcasm, even at our expense—or used 
to have. Once, many years ago, when 
he was in London, a discussion arose 
in the company in which he found him- 
self upon the qualities most character- 
istic of the people of the two countries. 
Somebody had spoken of us as a prac- 
tical people, and M. Clemenceau was 
asked for his opinion. “I think,” he 
murmured, “that the English are al- 
ways practical when they get exactly 


, 





what they want and have things pre- 
cisely their own way.” As to Germany, 
he has more than once shown such de- 
fiance of her as no other French states- 
man. He was always contemptuous 
of the idea that France should ever 
for a moment be subject to the caprices 
of her neighbors. Just after a very se- 
vere crisis, when the Kaiser was mak- 
ing overtures again, and trying to be 
nice, as some people say, M. 
Clemenceau wrote in a paper he 
then controlled: “What is quite 
intolerable is the pretension to make 
the whole world tremble when the 
Kaiser knits his brows, and to expect 
us to rejoice’ effusively when his Im- 
perial Majesty condescends to favor 
us with a smile. The peace of Europe 
cannot be based upon the changeable 
disposition of this sovereign. Today 
he is in a good humor; so much the 
better. Tomorrow he will be in a bad 
humor; that is his own affair. For 
our part, we need a guarantee for our 
speculations as to the future which is 
independent of any one man.” This 
reminds us of his journalism, which is 
the second of the two special features 
just mentioned. Clemenceau has been 
one of the most powerful journalists in 
a land where journalists are more pow- 
erful and count for more than in any 
other. He first edited La Justice; 
then, after intermediate experiences, 
L’Aurore, in which he dealt vigorously 
with the Dreyfus case. In 1914 he 
started a new paper called L’Homme 
Libre, which met with such difficulties 
at the hands of the Censor—the whole 
of the contents except the title once 
being struck out—that he changed the 
name to L’Homme Enchainé. In this 
paper day by day he wrote over his 
own signature a strong article on the 
situation, plain truths being dealt out 
broadcast. Of course, the paper, slight 
in other respects, was bought for this 
article alone, and it had a huge sale. 
This amazing veteran, who says he is 
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aged, but not old, is the most wonder- 
ful worker upon a system of his own. 
He goes to bed at eight at night, and 
gets up again at two in the morning, 
working thereafter until eight. At this 
hour, so much work done, he receives 
visitors. He lunches at eleven, and. 
after spending an hour in the Bois, de- 
votes the rest of his working day to 
his parliamentary duties and his news- 
paper. Or, rather, one should say that 
this was his working system before he 
became Premier again. The exigeonvies 
of his present office demand some vari- 
ations. When the nation asked him to 
lead it again last November, one of the 
things he determined upon was that 
as far as possible the Press censorship 
would be abolished. Its stupid irrita- 
tions, at all events, were to be dis- 
pensed with, and he specially an- 
nounced that the newspapers could say 
anything they liked about himself and 
his colleagues, however offensive. And 
the morning after he became Premier 
his newspaper’s title reverted from 
L’Homme Enchainé to L’Homme Libre 
again. It was a pretty touch. But no 
longer is there the two-column article 
signed by Georges Clemenceau at the 
beginning of the front page. His name 
appears under the title as the Fonda- 
teur only. 

This remarkable man, almost with- 
out doubt the strongest and most iu- 
dependent figure in international poli- 
tics for some decades, a marvel of sin- 
cerity and determination, brusque in 
manner, sharp in.tongue, fortiter in re, 
but by no means suaviter in modo, may 
be described better, perhaps, in stories 
than in any other way. In Paris and 
elsewhere I have gathered some that 
are characteristic of him. At the time 
of the incident of Casablanca, nearly 
ten years ago, when Germany was dis- 
posed to show the mailed fist, Biilow 
was the German Chancellor, and Cle- 
menceau was Prime Minister of France. 
Biilow summoned the French ambas- 


sador at Berlin to his presence and 
said to him, “Monsieur, a German con- 
sular agent has been: maltreated by 
your people in Morocco. Our honor de- 
mands that your Government should 
apologize. If you do not, we shall re- 
call our ambassador in Paris. Go and 
tell that to your chief.” The French 
ambassador, faced with a tremendous 
crisis and the obvious fact that Ger- 
many was bent on the very ugliest busi- 
ness, at once took train for Paris, and 
on arrival there proceeded immediately 
to the house of M. Clemenceau and told 
him what had taken place. The French 
Premier in turn summoned the German 
ambassador to come to him, sending 
him a brief note, in which he merely 
said, “I beg you to come; I have some- 
thing to say to you.” The ambassador, 
Radolin, hastened to M. Clemenceau, 
who repeated to him simply what the 
French ambassador had stated, and 
then, after a slight pause, exclaimed, 
“Apologize! Never, sir! No apologies! 
And if you wish to leave here, nothing 
shall stop you. Leave immediately! 
Leave tonight, before they recall you! 
France makes no apology!” There is 
the ‘spirit, and the pride, and the gen- 
eral policy of this wonderful man in 
that last proud phrase, “La France ne 
fuit pas dexcuses!” On the morrow, 
upon the unveiling of the statue of 
Scheurer-Kestner, M. Clemenceau made 
a famous speech which stirred France 
like a single man. And some hours 
later Radolin sought out M. Clemen- 
ceau again, and conveyed to him the 
congratulations of the German Govern- 
ment upon his admirable discourse! 
Biilow had thought a second time. 
Once in the Chamber of Deputies, when 
Clemenceau was Premier, the Socialist 
Jaurés kept interrupting and question- 
ing him very freely, until at last the 
Premier, in irritation, exclaimed, “You 
are intolerable! You will not let me 
live!” Jaurés retorted that M. Cle- 
menceau had done nothing all his life 
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but worry Governments; to which the 
Premier responded, “But I did not 
waste time, as you waste it, and be- 
cause those others were wasting time 
I destroyed them!” On the occasion 
of the last election for the Presidency 
of the Republic there was much talk 
about the likely candidature of M. 
Dubost, the President of the Senate. 
Clemenceau said many sharp things of 
him, referring to his pretensions scorn- 
fully and in language not in the least 
polite. Some of these remarks reached 
the ears of M. Dubost, who one day, 
meeting Clemenceau in one of the corri- 
dors of the Senate, stopped him and 
said, “Monsieur Clemenceau, why do 
you treat me in this manner? I do 
not really believe that you think I am 
more stupid than another.” “Who is 
the other, anyhow?” answered Clemen- 
ceau, and walked away. When he was 
Premier ten years back he used to re- 
ceive deputies and senators in his 
study, one by one, between eleven and 
twelve, for personal discussion upon 
points of importance that had arisen. 
A crowd of them would always be 
waiting in the ante-room, and as each 
one came out and made room for an- 
other, the audience being invariably 
brief, those waiting caught a glimpse 
through the open door of the Premier 
sitting on the edge of the table dang- 
ling his legs, as if in a mild fever of 
impatience that any time should be 
wasted. At twelve o’clock there might 
still be some waiting for their chance, 
and, if so, they waited in vain, for the 
moment the clock struck the door 
opened, out came the last favored dep- 
uty or senator, and M. Clemenceau, 
with a grim smile upon the others, 
called out, “Time’s up, gentlemen!” and 
closed the door in their faces. He 
could not be induced for the sake of 
politeness or consideration to vary the 
appointed program and run the risk of 
neglecting other affairs that were wait- 
ing his attention. 


A good story of a different. kind, 
showing the depth and the feeling of 
the man, 1s told by M. Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson, editor of Les Droits de 
VHomme. During the progress of the 
Dreyfus affair this gentleman called on 
M. Clemenceau to discuss with him this 
great business, in which he, Clemen- 
ceau, was much distinguishing himself 
by the fine, vigorous and outspoken ar- 
ticles he was writing upon it—as a 
ehampion of Dreyfus, of course. The 
scene was his study, looking out on 
to a garden, in which were peacocks, 
which M. Clemenceau was in the habit. 
of feeding himself. There were not 
many objects of-art in the room, but 
a Greek head of the fifth century so 
much attracted the attention of the 
visitor that he remembers its outlines 
well even to this day. He noticed also 
that the writing table was of a very 
curious pattern, being such that the 
man who sat at it did not, indeed, so 
much sit at it as in it, for he got 
into the middle, as it were, and the 
table surrounded him, so that the ut- 
most possible convenience was afforded 
him for having everything at his hand. 
The caller said to M. Clemenceau, “All 
the big words that you write with cap- 
ital letters in the Dreyfus affair— 
Truth, Right, Humanity—are they, 
after all, merely subjective notions of 
our own minds, or, on the contrary, 
spiritual realities? Are they  will- 
o’-the-wisps or star's?” M. Clemenceau 
came out from his curious table, turned 
up the collar of his jacket, pulled down 
over his head the kind of gray travel- 
ing cap that he wears indoors—instead 
of the velvet skull-cap affected by 
many other French writers who feel 
they have need of some head-covering 
when at work—sank deep down into 
an easy chair, stretched out his legs, 
crossed his feet, and in the manner of 
raillery answered, “Will-o’-the-wisps, 
young man; will-o’-the-wisps, and noth- 
ing else.” M. Loyson, who at that time 
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was enthusiastic in his ideas, but 
younger and less sophisticated than he 
was later, was very much shocked and 
quite taken in by what was a pure af- 
fectation of scepticism. He did not 
know then that mockery was part of 
the nature of Clemenceau, and that he 
was giving vent to it on this occasion. 
But there was a sequel. Events had 
just induced M. Loyson to make a pub- 
lic profession of his faith, and on the 
following day M. Clemenceau wrote a 
letter to him which contained the fol- 
lowing: “You say some fine and pow 
erful things to men whom fortune has 
confronted with a duty—one of those 
duties which no man can shirk without 
dishonor. Each of them has done what 
he could, according to his abilities. I 
am very proud to be associated in your 
thought with this gallant band. It is 
impossible to have a noble idea with- 
out at the same time honoring one’s 
country. And when a man has tried to 
do that, the consciousness of it is hap- 
Chambers’s Journal. 


piness enough; he needs no other re- 
ward.” And remarking upon this let- 
ter, M. Loyson says, “There it was his 
mind which revealed itself to me; he 
shook off for the time being his na- 
ture, and silenced his sarcasm. For his 
sarcasm is really nothing but a modest 
veil behind which he hides his convic- 
tions. At bottom he is a believer, not 
a sceptic—a constructor, not a de 
stroyer. And if all his past, all his 
successes, seem composed of negations ; 
if the path of his long career is strewn 
with the wrecks of the Ministries he 
has undone—Gambetta (1882), Frey- 
cinet (1882), Ferry (1883), Brisson 
(1885), Goblet (1887), Grévy (1887)— 
we may no doubt regret that all these 
victims have been Republicans, and 
some of them great statesmen whom 
the country needed ; but we cannot deny 
that the man who brought them to the 
ground pursued his way, his program, 
his principle with an inflexible logic.” 
We may leave it at that tribute. 
Henry Leach. 





EXPERTS AND THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


By Magsor-GENERAL Sin GEORGE .ASTON, K. C. B. 


The difficulty of devising a system 
to enable us to conduct warlike opera- 
tions successfully did not escape atten- 
tion in time of peace, and some of our 
most eminent statesmen went so far 
as to say that the problem was in- 
soluble. There has never been any 
hesitation about. intrusting to admirals 
and generals full responsibility for tac- 
tics—handling fleets or armies when 
in contact with the enemy’s forces—but 
so far they have not in theory, as far 
as we know, been intrusted with full 
responsibility for strategy—the distri- 
bution and movement of the forces in 
the whole theatre of war. 

Unless the strategical control of our 
forces is kept in the right hands there 
is little prospect of our bringing any 


war to a successful conclusion, and 
this must be my excuse for putting 
forward a few suggestions, based upon 
a careful study of the data which have 
so far been placed before us by states- 
men, publicists and Royal Commission- 
ers during the present war. 

Strategy, as understood by experts, 
is a very simple art in theory.. You 
must make up your mind quite clearly 
about what you mean to strike at. This 
is called by strategists the “objective.” 
You must time your blows well, strike 
only one blow at a time, and put all 
available force into it. You cannot 
possibly be too strong at the decisive 
point. You should not divert from it 
any force whatever unless you can 
thereby induce your enemy to divert 
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a stronger force, and so make him rel- 
atively weaker where you mean to 
smash him. You cannot overthrow 
your enemy uniess you defeat his 
armed forces, and these are, therefore, 
the principal “objectives.” 

Strategical operations may be di- 
vided into two classes—those intended 
to win the war and those intended 
to influence the terms of peace. For 
example, in 1898, the combined opera- 
tions by the United States forces 
against Cervera’s fleet eome under the 
first heading, the occupation of Porto 
Rico under the second. In 1894-5, the 
Japanese operations against the Chi- 
nese fleet in the sea battle of Yalu, 
their combined operations against it 
at Wei-Hai-Wei, and their land opera- 
tions against the Chinese army in 
Korea and Manchuria come under the 
first, and the occupation of the Pesca- 
dores Islands under the second head- 
ing. In 1904-5 their strategy was sim- 
ilar. They attacked the Russian fleets 
and armies in order to win the war, 
and they occupied Saghalien to influ- 
ence the terms of peace. Winning the 
war being the chief object, it is clearly 
very risky to divert any forces from 
it to try to influence the terms of 
peace until success in the main opera- 
tions has been insured. Failure there 
means failure everywhere. 

While simple enough in theory, many 
difficulties arise as soon as you try to 
put theory into practice, and strate- 
gists are judged by the extent te which 
they overcome the difficulties and 
achieve success. Friction is known to 
be one of the most important factors 
in any war machine. It is very im- 
portant to decide whether admirals 
and generals, who have hitherto been 
officially recognized only as “advisers,” 
are likely to be the best strategists, 
and, therefore, to be intrusted with 
responsibility, defined as “power to act 
and liability to be called to account.” 

I propose first to seek guidance from 


experience of our own strategy early 
in the war, as applied to Turkey in the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia, and in 
doing so I hope to avoid disinterring 
any old controversies or personalities. 

It was unfortunate that the debate 
in the House of Commons on the First 
Report of the Dardanelles Commission 
was conducted almost entirely on per- 
sonal lines. There are valuable les- 
sons to be learned from the report, and 
also from that of the Mesopotamia 
Commission. The Dardanelles debate 
took place on March 20, 1917. Only 
one member called attention to the les- 
sons to be learned for future guidance; 
and his speech was delivered to an 
almost empty House. It was not re- 
ported in the Press on the following 
day. The Commissioners took very 
much the same personal line as the 
House of Commons. They contented 
themselves with reciting the facts 
about our higher organization for the 
conduct of warfare, which they de- 
scribed as having been “clumsy and in- 
efficient” for the first four months. 
They made no constructive suggestions 
for preventing the continuance of the 
system so described, and left readers 
of the report to draw their own 
conclusions. 

Let us pass over the “clumsy and 
inefficient” period in 1914, and begin at 
January, 1915. The references in 
brackets are to the First Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission [Cd. 8490]. 
The letter A. signifies the main re- 
port, B. represents Mr. Roch’s minority 
report, and C. refers to explanations 
furnished by Mr. Asquith in the House 
6f Commons debate of March 20. 

On January 3, 1915, we were com- 
mitted by the Secretary of State for 
War personally [A. para. 50] to a 
strategic diversion of force to make & 
demonstration, intended to relieve the 
pressure of the Turkish army upon the 
Russians in the Caucasus. We had 
no military forces available for the 
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purpose [A. 52], and on January 13 the 
Admiralty received an order from the 
War Council to prepare “to bombard 
and take (sic) the Gallipoli peninsula, 
with Constantinople as the objective” 
[A. 69]. Comment on the wording of 
this order is superfluous, but the im- 
possibility of its execution by forces 
under the control of the Admiralty 
escaped the attention of all responsible 
authorities at the time. Instead of 
only “preparing” to perform this task, 

the Admiralty took such steps [A. 86 
' (8)] as to force the War Council into 
further action, and on January 28 it 
was decided, against the advice of the 
First Sea Lord, submitted in writing 
to the Prime Minister [A. 83-5, 87, 93; 
B. 22 (2)], to proceed with the opera- 
tion on the plea that things had gone 
too far [A. 86 (4)]. 

When referring to the Dardanelles 
it is important not to confuse the wide 
channel, between the southern extrem- 
ity of the Gallipoli peninsula and the 
mainland, with the Dardanelles proper 
—the tortuous channel opposite Cha- 
nak, where the sea is confined between 
narrow limits and a swift current al- 
ways sets outwards, delaying incoming 
vessels and adding to their difficulties 
of navigation. The narrow Darda- 
nelles channel was known to be mined 
and defended by locomotive torpedoes 
that could be launched from concealed 
positions on shore. There were many 
formidable forts, besides concealed 
fixed and mobile batteries with guns 
bearing on the channel. The mine 
fields and torpedo batteries could not 
be destroyed until the forts and batter- 
ies protecting them had been perma- 
nenily silenced. Until these two opera- 
tions had been carried out successfully 
the channel could not be used by war 
vessels, or by storeships and trans- 
ports. There was a hostile army of 
unknown strength available on the 
spot for the defense of these forts and 
batteries on the land side; the strength 


of that army was subsequently esti- 
mated at 300,000 [A. 118, p. 40]. There 
were also hostile war vessels which 
could operate from positions screened 
by high land, and concentrate their fire 
on narrow turns in the channel, where 
attacking ships must proceed slowly 
against the strong outgoing current. 
This digression has been necessary in 
order to understand what follows. 

The exact nature of the operations 
decided upon by the War Council on 
January 28 does not seem to have been 
disclosed in any further orders issued 
to the Admiralty, but, as far as can 
be gathered from other sources, the 
intention seems to have been for a fleet 
somehow to force its way through the 
Narrows, without any assistance from 
the army, in the hope that, once it 
was in. the Sea of Marmora, there 
would for some reason be a revolution 
in Turkey [A. 94]. Preparations for 
an attempt to pass a fleet through were 
proceeded with accordingly. No method 
of defending the line of communica- 
tion for storeships and for transports 
through the defended channel after-the 
passage of the fleet seems to have been 
considered. 

The next step, the most momentous 
step of all, was taken on February 16, | 
not by the War Council, but by some 
members of the Cabinet, whose names 
have not been disclosed [A. 96]. The 
Secretary of State for War, Lord 
Kitchener, does not seem to have been 
one of them [C.]. These Ministers, ap- 
parently without consulting the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff and the 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, de- 
cided to move troops to the spot [A. 
96]. The Navy failed to carry out 
their task unaided, and it was ulti- 
mately decided to use these, and many 
other troops, to help in the operations 
[A. 117 (10)]. The purely naval op- 
erations failed with heavy loss in ships 
and men. The scheme subsequently de- 
veloped into a major operation of war 
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which required the strategic diversion 
of a large army and a large store of 
munitions sorely needed for the main 


offensive on the Western Front in Eu- -, 


rope. This main offensive had been 
sanctioned by the War Council on the 
same day (January 13) that they is- 
sued their official order to the Ad- 
miralty [B. 18]. The full numbers 
of casualties have not been disclosed. 
Including killed, wounded, prisoners 
and sick, they probably reached a total 
of over 300,000. One division, the 29th, 
was diverted from the main offensive 
[A. 96] in face of the strongest opposi- 
tion from Marshals Joffre and French 
[C.] and the reluctance of Lord Kitch- 
ener [A. 101], who at first counter- 
manded the order, and spare troops 
from Egypt were not utilized for what, 
at the time, was the most important 
operation [B. 18 (7)]. 

We can deduce from the above that, 
up to February, 1915, admirals and 
generals had little or no responsibility 
for the strategic control of our forces 
(“power to act, and liability te be 
called to account”). ‘This control was 
exercised by a War Council which they 
only attended as advisers [C.] On 
February 16 some Ministers, meeting 
informally [A. 96], took the control 
out of the hands of the War Council, 
and came to a momentous decision, 
upon which action was taken. From 
that date until March 19 control was 
resumed by the War Council, with oc- 
easional reversion to Cabinet control 
{[C.]. After March 19 the Cabinet of 
twenty-two members seems to have 
again taken over control of the strategy 
of the war [C.]. ¢ 

We can now turn to the report of 
the Mesopotamia Commissioners. They 
attribute the responsibility for that di- 
version of force to the Secretary of 
State for India, “who controlled the 
policy” [Cd. 8610, p. 111], and they 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
“justifiable military enterprise,” al- 






though “the scope of the objective (sic) 
of the expedition was never sufficiently 
defined in advance” (ibid.). It is diffi- 
cult to understand what the expression 
“scope of the objective’ is intended 
to signify. Does it mean “object”? If 
so, why did they not write “the ob- 
ject of the expedition,” etc., etc.? Or 
does it mean “objective”? if so, why 
did they not write “the objective 
against which the expeditionary force 
was directed,” etc, etc.? This re- 
sembles a passage in Alice in 
Wonderland: 

“The Mock Turtle. ‘No wise fish 
would go anywhere without a por- 
poise.’ ‘Wouldn’t it really? said 
Alice, in a tone of great surprise. ‘Of 
course not,’ said the Mock Turtle. 
‘Why, if a fish came to me, and told 
me he was going a journey, I should 
say, “With what porpoise?’’ ‘Don’t 
you mean “purpose’’?’ said Alice,” ete. 

For our own purpose, it suffices for 
us to note that the various authorities 
for controlling our strategy in the Dar- 
danelles example directed a _ fleet 
against “Constantinople” as its strate- 
gical objective, and that the authority 
for control of policy in the Mesopo- 
tamia example (Secretary for India) 
did not properly define in advance the 
objective against which the forces em- 
ployed in that campaign were directed. 
These are valuable lessons. A fleet 
was given a purely geographical objec- 
tive, and an army was given no sufli- 
ciently defined objective at all. It is 
clear that the system of strategic con- 
trol of our forces in war was in need 
of amendment, and in order to make 
more effective use of “experts,’* Sir 
Thomas Mackenzie, who signed the 
report of the Dardanelles Commission, 
appended to his signature a construc- 
tive proposal that “The Chief of the 
Staff and the First Sea Lord should be 
tin artes branches of bation aan eee 
rather than to those who handle the vast 


human and material forces and psychol ‘al 
problems involved in war strnteny — 








appointed members of the War Com- 
mittee.” I take this to mean that the 
First Sea Lord, who is now called the 
Chief of the Naval Staff, and the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
should be responsible members, and 
not merely “advisers,” of any Commit- 
tee, Council, or Cabinet, or other or- 
ganization charged with the strategic 
employment of fleet or army. Let us 
examine this proposal. In doing so 
let us distinguish between the daily 
conduct of operations, issuing orders 
for movements in accordance with the 
plan, and the preparation, sanction and 
general instructions for the strategical 
plan itself. 

The daily conduct of operations of 
war was intrusted in 1915 to the Min- 
isters responsible for the Army and 
Navy, in constant consultation with 
the Prime Minister [C.]. The seamen 
and soldiers were not trusted officially 
with this work, excepting in so far 
as the Ministers thought fit to depute 
their own responsibility. In April, 
1917, an announcement appeared in the 
Gazette that the military “expert,” 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
would in future be responsible for is- 
suing the orders of the Government in 
regard to military operations. This 
transferred some responsibility from 
the Secretary of State for War to the 
soldier, who was thus put directly in 
official communication with the Prime 
Minister. 

As far as can be gathered, there has 
been no corresponding change at the 
Admiralty, and responsibility for the 
daily conduct of operations at sea still 
rests theoretically with the Minister, 
the First Lord, as it did in 1915, and 
not with the seaman. The Navy is one 
of the most conservative of all our in- 
stitutions. The wonderful strategical 
dispositions that led up to the battle of 
Trafalgar were the work of the First 
Lord of the day, and the system has 
survived. But Lord Barham, the First 
Livine AcE, Vou. X, No. 479. 
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Lord in 1805, was an expert seaman, 
and one of the best sea strategists that 
the world has known. While the re- 
sponsibility still rests in theory upon 
the First Lord, the last two statesmen 
who have held that office announced 
that they would leave the seamen a 
free hand. Sir Eric Geddes said, as 
soon as he took over the office, ‘The 
last thing that I should do is to in- 
terfere in naval strategy. My time in 
France has taught me that it is. best 
to leave the tactics and strategy to the 
professional soldier and sailor, and I 
intend to do so.”* 

The present situation is, therefore, 
that the daily conduct of military op- 
erations is intrusted to an “expert,” 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
by Order in Council, and the daily con- 
duct of naval operations can also by 
courtesy be intrusted to an “expert,” 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, but only 
at the discretion of the First Lord. If 
we can judge by the cheers with which 
Sir Eric Geddes’s announcement was 
received, the nation would be glad to 
see this arrangement made permanent 
by Order in Council. 

But the daily conduct of operations 
must depend upon the general strategy. 
It is, therefore, even more important to 
study the responsibility of admirals 
and generals for general strategical 
plans than for the daily orders issued 
for their execution. It is a difficult 
problem. If it were a purely military 
question, there is no doubt that, what- 
ever may be done in time of peace, the 
best results in war would be obtained 
by handing over to an expert soldier 
the full responsibility both for the in- 
ception and for the execution of the 
military plan of campaign, giving him 
full “power to act,” judging him by 
results, and “calling him to account” 
if he did not make the most effective 
use of the resources placed at his dis- 
posal. But it can never be a purely 

*The Times, July 30, 1917. 
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military question; the naval aspects 
of a plan must also be considered. With 
us they dominate the situation. Fi- 
nance, economics, man-power, the spirit 
of the nation, and other similar con- 
ditions must influence all military 
strategy. Also co-operation with Al- 
lies. For these reasons the authority 
for co-ordinating all these matters, the 
executive Government, must retain full 
responsibility for approving the plan 
of operations. 

Again, if it were purely a naval ques- 
tion, it would be easy to solve the 
problem. Some day Sky strategy may 
dominate the issues of wars, and air- 
men will decide in a few days of war 
which would take fleets and armies 
years to bring to a conclusion. When 
that time comes, responsibility for 
drawing up plans and for their exe- 
eution should be intrusted to an ex- 
pert air strategist. But that time has 
not yet arrived. 

We are engaged in a colossal strug- 
gle between two groups of nations and 
empires. The side that wins in the 
end will be the side that has concen- 
trated all its resources by sea, land 
and air in a well co-ordinated plan to 
win battles. Not only that, but much 
more. Whole nations must believe in 
their cause, and face sacrifice and 
hardship in its advancement. Men, 
women and children must give their 
labor to produce munitions and equip- 
ment for their champions in arms, and 
the operations of the armed forces 
must be supplemented by economic and 
financial pressure upon the enemy. 
These last are relative questions in 
a war of endurance; it is a question 
which side is affected most seriously. 
Our own civilian population must be 
fed, clothed and lodged, and the fight- 
ing forces must be paid for. 

In devising an organization for the 
successful conduct of war we must, 
therefore, provide, firstly, for insuring 
the support of the nation; secondly, for 
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the strategic control of sea, land and 
air forces to defeat those of the en- 
emy ; thirdly, for bringing financial and 
economic pressure to bear upon the 
hostile nation, while insuring the 
means of existence for our own peo- 
ple; and fourthly, for co-operation in 
all these matters with Allied countries. 
Let us see whether any historical prece- 
dent will help us. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) has 
been described as the most successful 
war we ever fought. It began, as many 
of our wars have begun, with disaster. 
Admiral Byng’s fleet failed to relieve 
Minorca, and withdrew from the Medi- 
terranean. The whole responsibility— 
power to act and liability to be called 
to account—for the strategical con- 
duct of the war was soon after (1757) 
taken over by a single man, the elder 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham. In 
spite of the leeway that had to be made 
up at first, there has never been a war 
in which more effective use was made 
of our sea and land forces, and we 
have never come better out of a great 
struggle. But it would be a fatal mis- 
take to copy rigidly any organization 
of the past without first ascertaining 
the conditions which underlay its suc- 
cess. It depended upon the character- 
istics of an individual statesman. Pitt, 
we are told, was a genius in the con- 
duct of warfare, of which he had made 
a speciai study. He had read every 
available military book, had never fol- 
lowed any profession but that of a sol- 
dier before he entered public life; he 
had held an office, that of Paymaster, 
which enabled him thoroughly to mas- 


“ ter the details of military administra- 


tion. More important still, his studies 
and knowledge of the nature of war- 
fare qualified him, to a degree unusual 
amongst statesmen, to judge the ca- 
pacities of the “experts,” the admirals 
and generals, upon whose advice he 
based his strategy. Of the former 
Anson, and of the latter Ligonier, were 
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the most eminent of his councillors. 
They held the positions of First Lord 
of the Admiralty and Commander-in- 
Chief, respectively, both positions of 
real responsibility, directly under the 
Prime Minister, and dealing directly 
with him. Next we must remember the 
difference between the nature of war- 
fare in 1757 and 1917. Wars used to 
be conducted between Governments, 
using standing armies and navies as 
their instruments. We began this war 
with very much the same idea, the 
“business as usual” idea for the portion 
of the nation not taking an active part 
in the conflict. Although it has taken 
a long time, we now realize that the 
present struggle is between whole na- 
tions in arms, and the participation of 
every individual in the nation in some 
capacity or other is one of the main 
conditions of success. A third and last 
point to be borne in mind is that a 
century and a half ago nations were 
more self-supporting. There was not 
the same interdependence in finances 
and in the economic life of the 
people. A struggle that used acutely 
to affect only the belligerents now 
affects acutely all the nations of the 
world. 

Where does our investigation lead 
us? Tet us remember that this is a 
war about such deep-seated principles 
that compromise is impossible. To lose 
it would for Germany be an incon- 
venienc:; for the nations under the 
British Crown, for France, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Greece and Mon- 
tenegro it would be death; for the 
United States, dishonor. The situation 
is serious enough to justify radical 
alterations in the system of control, 
if they are required to insure victory. 
Systems are useless without the right 
men, but in these days no men could 
get the most effective results under a 
defective system. They must have a 
free hand in their respective depart- 
ments, subject to the control of one 


co-ordinating authority in case their 
work should overlap. 

For each belligerent country the 
ideal system requires a Pitt for general 
control. His attributes have been de- 
scribed. To assist him, he must have 
“experts” in the conduct of sea and 
land warfare, and, nowadays, experts 
in finance and economics. If “one- 
man” control is impracticable, for want 
of the right man or for other reasons, 
some small executive body is required, 
whether it be called a Cabinet, a Com- 
mittee, a Council, or what not. Since 
in time of war all things are subsid- 
iary to the defeat of the enemy’s armed 
forces, the seaman and the soldier 
members must not be merely “advis- 
ers.”* This system was proved to be 
unsatisfactory, and nearly led us to 
disaster. Their status must be at least 
equal, certainly not subordinate, to 
that granted to economists and finan- 
ciers. Provided the right men are 
chosen, success will depend upon their 
being left as free as possible in their 
respective departments. Though we 
have not been so informed definitely, 
the higher control of our own war 
strategy is probably being conducted, 
formally or informally, on some such 
lines at the present time; if not, it 
will be, before we can hope for vic- 
tory. There can be no fear with us of 
interference by the “experts” with 
policy. They have nothing to do with 
it, excepting to advise about the forces 
required to insure its success, and 
their only wish is to be the good ser- 
vants of the country, never its mas- 
ters. It is a vital mistake to confuse 
national policy with the detailed 
method of using fleets and armies to 
defeat those of the enemy. In time of . 
peace this distribution and employ- 
ment under popular control may 
be the ideal. In wartime it is 
an impossibility. 

It has been proved throughout all 
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ages that some form of dictatorship, 


-whether by a single man or a very 


small group, such as a triumvirate, is 
the most successful form of organiza- 
tion to handle the forces to the best 
effect in warfare. It has also been 
proved that seamen and soldiers, who 
have spent their lives in the study and 
practice of their profession, and know 
the nature of the instruments with 
which they are working, are likely to 
be the best strategists at sea and on 
land, respectively. Their operations, 
especially in a great amphibious war, 
require co-ordination by some author- 
ity not belonging to either service, but 
suited by temperament and by study 
for the conduct. of warfare, like the 
elder Pitt. 

The constructive proposal by Sir 
Thomas Mackenzie in the note he ap- 
pended to the Report of the Darda- 
nelles Commission embodies a principal 
proved both in ancient and in modern 
wars to be sound. 

The Minority Report, signed by Mr. 
Walter Roch, contained a further pro- 
posal that all combined operations 
should be thoroughly considered by a 
joint naval and military staff before 
they are undertaken. This would fol- 
low at once the adoption of the other 
proposal. Expert strategists, both sea- 
men and soldiers, would never agree 
to accept responsibility for the initia- 
tion of a plan which had not been 
worked out in detail by the staff al- 
lowed them for the purpose. Combined 
plans would be worked out by them 
both in consultation. 

In conclusion, it may be necessary 
to add that his paper deals only with 
systems for controlling the conduct of 
actual warfare. The only policy must 
then be to defeat the enemy’s armed 
forces as expeditiously as possible, and 
to make the best use of all the re- 
sources available for the purpose. I 
have not dealt with peace conditions. 
In time of peace, policy as controlled 


by “politicians,” in the original and 
best sense of the term, must dominate 
everything, and the system of higher 
control over the armed forces must be 
devised accordingly. Wise statesmen 
in future will see that the policy, what- 
ever it may be, is supported by 
armed force strong enough to insure a 
good prospect of its success. This 
strength can only be based upon hypo- 
thetical plans of campaign. A proper 
staff, both naval and military, is re- 
quired to work out these plans in time 
of peace, and the time has now arrived 
when representatives of the Air Serv- 
ice must be added to their numbers. 
Unless these hypothetical plans are 
carefully worked out, it is impossible 
to determine either the strength of the 
forces required, or the state of readi- 
ness in which they must be maintained. 
But these are peace questions. We 
are now at war, and everything must 
give way to the most urgent need, 
victory over the armed forces of the 
enemy. 

Of ultimate victory we are assured. 
We are fighting for freedom, and not 
for the subjection of all nations of the 
world to our will. This victory will be 
deferred until we and our Allies can 
employ our forces, naval, military, 
economic and financial, in combina- 
tion with each other in a single and 
well co-ordinated plan. In this paper 
I have dealt with the comparatively 
simple problem of insuring the effective 
use of the forces of a single Power. 
The co-operation of allied forces is 
more difficult to insure. If we cannot 
,devise a responsible executive body 
to govern the policy and control the 
strategy of several Powers, we must 
at least insure that the Allied naval 
strategy is co-ordinated by responsible 
admirals, and the military strategy by 
responsible generals. We must also 
insure similar co-operation between 
the economists and the financiers of the 
respective countries to advance the 
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plans of the admirals and generals, 
and to guarantee the endurance of the 
nations engaged in the struggle. The 
ideal would be for all the Allied na- 
tions to intrust the co-ordination of all 
these forces to one man. A “super- 
man” would be required, and, as this 
ideal is probably unattainable, the only 
alternative is co-ordination by trusted 
statesmen sitting in conference. Com- 
bined action by our opponents depends 
upon their subservience to the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty and to the Prussian 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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military caste, with their avowed war 
doctrine of violence and cunning above 
all moral obligations. Their combina- 
tion depends upon one example of cun- 
ning, the lie that the German Empire 
was in danger of attack in 1914. Their 
extraordinary belief in this falsehood 
will apparently continue as long as 
they maintain their faith in military 
success, which can only be prevented 
by combination between the Allies in 
using the vast resources under their 


control. 





A TALE OF THE UNEASY. 


She had got herself there, she did 
not know how, for she did everything 
nowadays like a person in a dream. 
And, in her half-mourning dance dress, 
she felt ill at ease, for she had nearly 
lost the habit of putting on a low- 
necked gown, of telling her maid to call 
a cab, and of being driven half across 
London to spend a few hours in some- 
one else’s house. But a little more than 
a year ago she had done this night 
after night. Before the death of her 
mother, and the subsequent exasperat- 
ing and revolting will case, that was 
now settled so much to her disadvan- 
tage that she hardly knew yet whether 
she would again be able to turn round, 
let alone going out, she had been quite 
a sociable person, one whom hostesses 
wanted and had had the entrée into all 
sorts of good houses. She had it still, 
thank God! only it was a little diffi- 
cult to take up the social life again, to 
begin the drives at midnight across 
the misty masses of shrubs called 
squares, and. through the painfully 
echoing, empty streets, till at last her 
conveyance should draw up at one 
great lighted portal or another, floored 
with red baize and studded with flun- 
keys, past whose majestic figures the 





solemn chords of music rolled out to- 
wards her. 

And now, because “all that” was 
over and she was only thirty, her 
friends told her that she must begin 
again some time. She had ordered a 
suitable dress, white with some black 
about it, or rather black with some 
white, and had accepted Lady Bel- 
lair’s invitation to her ball in Belgrave 
Square. Or was it the Dorrimers? 
She felt puzzled, as one does in the 
London season when, because there are 
two or three things a night, one simply 
does not at times know where one is. 

She had come. She was sitting now 
in the marble hall; through the fes- 
toons of green leaves and roses that 
hung straight down from the ceiling 
she watched the maze of dancers pass 
and repass, and laughed to think that 
for a moment she had had a doubt. Of 
course, it was Maisie Bellair’s house, 
that of her great friend who had in- 
sisted that Miss Ethne Aragon should, 
at her party, break her long social fast. 
She should not be worried to dance or 
talk; should just loaf about and take 
it easy. She was to be a voluntary 
wallflower; she was quite pretty 
enough for people to admit the validity 
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of the plea of free will. She had 


agreed. 

And Lady Bellair, a pretty young 
hostess, yearning to have plenty of 
time in which herself to dance, had 
taken Ethne Aragon at her word. Ethne 
had made her quiet, unnoticed entry, 
and, having shaken hands with Lord 
Bellair and with Lady Bellair’s mother, 
had backed out of the circle of poten- 
tial introductions, and sat now in the 
midst of this whirlpool of gyration as 
alone as if she had been on her native 
moors of Northumberland... . 

It was systole and diastole, a regu- 
lar system of heart-beats. The flux 
and reflux of the crowd was rhyth- 
mic; now the booming music ceased, 
the air stood still and the rustling 
dresses swirled round her and almost 
submerged her. Then the wailing, slid- 
ing note of introduction summoned the 
crowds back and she was alone again, 
except for the sight of the red coats 
and the white stockings planted in the 
doorway, silhouetted, cut out, as if 
stamped upon the night. 

During these periodic human fiush- 
ings of the region where she had 
placed herself she saw, now swallowed 
up in the crowd, now again resurgent, 
the faces of many persons of her ac- 
quaintance. There were friends even; 
but none of them, of either category, 
seemed to be aware of her, sitting there 
in her beautiful new dress. That great 
man, the new Attorney-General, though 
she met him seldom now, since his rise 
to extreme eminence, had always been 
pleased to have a chat with Miss Ara- 
gon whenever he happened to meet her, 
and he had made a point of calling on 
her two or three times during her 
mother’s long illness. Yet now he stood 
for a moment, between two dances, 
alone, and never raised his keen, friendly 
eyes to hers; it was as if she were 
an empty chair. Now and again men 
she had danced with in her time came 
and stood near her, knitting their 
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brows, consulting their shirt-cuffs, mak- 
ing up their lists of dances. Girls, 
like herself, came and stood shame- 
facedly alone for an agonized space; 
but, unlike her, the whole forces of 
their being seemed concentrated on an 
effort to seem careless whether they 
were asked to dance or no. Some of 
these girls were also acquaintances of 
hers, but their non-recognition of her 
did not seem so very 0dd; women have 
no time to waste on other women 
in that deadly game which is a ball. 

The reason, she supposed, that no 
one asked her to dance was that she 
looked weak and disinclined to adven- 
ture herself in the moving crowd. Ob- 
viously, the business of a dance is 
dancing, and no man was Good Sa: 
maritan enough to care to sit down 
and have a chat with an invalid, who 
ought not to have been there. So, 
to avoid catching the eye of a socially 
useless person, they simply looked 
through her... . 

It was a horrible sensation. , She 
felt as if she were a dead person watch- 
ing the ways of a humanity she had 
so recently cast off. She ought not to 
have been persuaded to come. Why 
did she not now go? She _ had 
no inducement to stay, nothing to 
keep her. . . . She stayed on, she 
supposed, because it would have been 
so easy to go. She was like a man 
who has purchased a lethal weapon 
with which he can commit suicide the 
moment he finds life unbearable, and 
delays because he has the means of de- 
parture so ready to his hand. Life 
was just like a party—in her case, a 
“very dull party. Everybody considers 
that he has a perfect right to leave a 
party and go home the moment that it 
ceases to interest him, supposing that 
no one else’s pleasure depends upon 
his remaining. It was the same with 
life! 

She herself had always maintained 
the right of every human being to 
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make away with himself. She had 
even a little catchet in her drawer at 
home. . . . Suicide was nv _ crime. 

The music stopped; they would all 
be here in a moment. It was rather dis- 
agreeable, but she was getting used to 
it by now. Besides, she was just going 
to take her departure. She would 
watch it all through once more and 
see if any more friends preferred to 
ignore her... . 

Yes, here was Mrs. de la Primaudie, 
the rich little widow, her own brother- 
in-law’s great friend, who, after her 
mother’s death, had taken the lease of 
Westerly Lodge off her, Ethne Ara- 
gon’s, hands; and there was Mrs. de 
la Primaudie’s sister Laura. . . . And 
with them, sure enough, was Edward. 
He was without his wife; her sister 
Maud was having another baby... . 
How was it Edward had managed to 
-get into the house without her seeing 
him, or how could he have been there 
so long without coming into her view? 

Edward dawdled; he was showing 
something to Mrs. de la Primaudie. 
Ethne watched him, sitting still. He 
must pass her sooner or later... . 

He was really rather good-looking 
—the touch of Jewish blvod did him 
little harm; it made his hair more 
curly. He had quite a good figure, ex- 
cept that a love of good dinners was 
beginning to produce the usual results. 

He did not look so very much like a 
shopman, or even a quite high-class 
designer and vendor of decorations. 
But how had he got to know Lady 
Bellair? It must have been through 
decorating her house. Then he and 
her sister must be getting on a little 
better socially—probably with the aid 
of her poor mother’s money, of which 
they had contrived to secure so liberal 
a share. It must have been some such 
way as that, for Ethne had always 
thought Lady Bellair quite her own 
special friend, and although there had 
been no open quarrel, so to speak—for 
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Edward and his sharp solicitor had 
managed to get the matter settled out 
of court when they had worried her 
into her long illness—Maisie Bellair 
had certainly known that there had 
been unpleasantness. Perhaps it was 
Maisie’s policy for her? Possibly. 
Maisie was very sensible... . 

Well, if Edward came and spoke to 
her she would speak to him. She was 
a well-bred girl and she was his rela- 
tion, after all. She had never really 
taken to Edward, but she had been 
quite nice to him on the day when 
Maud brought him triumphantly home 
to Westerly Lodge as the captive 
of her bow and spear. Her mother 
had, however, frankly loathed and dis- 
trusted him. She had repeated very 
often: “Ethne, you are the only one 
left. Do see if you can’t present me 
with a son-in-law that I can like.” 
She had added: “But I am afraid you 
won’t marry at all. You are too fond 
of pets.” 

Ethne could not see very far into this 
psychological distinction of her shrewd 
old mother, between pets of one kind 
and another, but she was ready to ad- 
mit that she had had more animal pets, 
considering the’ size of her garden, 
than anyone she had ever heard of. 
This was what the shrewd old lady 
meant. Her daughter had not inherited 
a sense of humor. Pets certainly mo- 
nopolized a good deal of her attention 
and thoughts, but, hardly, she imag- 
ined, to the extent of rendering her im- 
pervious to the suits of the various 
suitable young men who had not asked 
her to marry them. Maud, her younger 
sister, had had heaps of offers, and 
Maud certainly hated animals as much 
as they hated her. It was Maud’s re- 
spectable rule to speak of all dogs as 
“he” and of all cats as “she.” Ethne, 
on the other hand, allowed cats to sleep 
on her bed and in it, her owl to sit on 
her head and her bulldog to bite her. 
She had nursed her cats and dogs 
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through illnesses, and had sat up for 
whole. nights with them, and when at 
last her efforts had proved unavailing, 
she had herself borne them to the lethal 
chamber. Even the early senility of 
pedigree animals had been taken seri- 
ously by her. When Freddy and Wuff- 
wuff had become tottery, their back- 
bones all knobby and ridgy and their 
eyes sunken, she had spared them the 
rest of the irreparable outrages of Time 
and had borne them herself to their 
expensive and painless deaths. She 
had received, standing tense like a 
mourner, the last pathetic, almost 
grateful, glance upwards of _ the 
doomed one as the box-lid closed upon 
it. She knew that animals do not 
dread death, although they resist it 
until their instinct bids them accept 
it in lieu of a dreary and diseased 
length of days. This meekness of 
theirs surely corresponds to the refuge 
of suicide for overtaxed human 
beings... . 

She was very weak. Tears came into 
her eyes when she thought of all these 
deaths. 

Roy, the great white bulldog of whom 
she had been almost afraid, had died 
in the fulness of life and the prime of 
his ugliness—poisoned. The _ trades- 
men had not liked. him and pilferers 
feared him. The semi-detached house 
where she had lived with her mother 
had been considered very liable to the 
attacks of burglars, and the old lady, 
timid in the house at night while her 
daughter led the social life that kept 
her abroad sometimes until the small 
hours, had insisted on the dog’s being 
made to sleep out of doors. His ken- 
nel had stood in the back garden of 
Westerly Lodge at the end of a long 
passage leading from the gate to the 
back premises. Ethne, coming home 
alone from this or that gathering, had 
always counted on seeing the white 
form of the dog glimmering at the end 
ef the long, flagged path, bordered by 








shrubs, that ended in the kennel. She 
would look for his slow, deliberate 
uprising as he heard the cliek of the 
gate handle and the thud of the clos- 
ing gate, and for his frantic, fulsome 
welcome when he recognized her. He 
would stand there, spreading his legs 
out to back and to front, stiff with the 
hours of sleep in his kennel. He did 
not hurry, for he knew that, rain or 
shine, she would come to stroke him 
and to say good night... . 

She had had something else tc no- 
tice on her way to the kennel. In a 
large, roomy enclosure of wire, in 
which a man could stand upright, was 
a little brown owl with very bright 
eyes. ... 

Ann Veronica must be noticed before 
Ethne retraced her steps from the ken- 
nel and ascended the five steps to the 
front door. There were a couple of 


perches stretched across the cage, and- 


sometimes on dark nights Ethne could 
not make out Ann Veronica’s outline. 
She was not white like Roy, though, in 
the daytime, her russet feathers shone 
like gold. But when she had not been 
able to see the little owl Ethne had only 
had to put her finger through one of 
the interstices of the wire and to make 
a friendly noise and Ann Veronica 
would immediately rustle up and an- 
swer, a little piteously and hoarsely 
—-a faint cry, like a complaint. Then,. 
if Ethne repeated her remark, Ann 
Veronica would repeat hers and grow 
excited, and finally shriek out so madly 
that her mistress had had to leave her, 
lest she disturbed all the neighbors. . . . 

But one morning she had found 
Ann Veronica cold and stiff in the 
aviary... . 

Roy—Ann Veronica—Freddy—Wuft- 
wuff! And others with other ridicu- 
lous names, the demise of whom, sought 
or accidental, was each a separate 
wrench. . . . Why should she sit in 
a ballroom and remember them all with 
such terrible distinctness this night of 
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all nights? Surely there was comfort 
in the thought that all these loved 
creatures had died while she was still 
mistress of the house and possessed 
old, devoted servants who helped her 
to look after and succor them. And 
the animals that were still alive and 
well when the crash came had had to 
be boarded out and pensioned off with 
those very old servants, who also were 
lost to Ethne in the upheaval. She 
had only the horrid, neutral, uninter- 
ested flat servants now... . 
Edward had managed it all. He 
had come in like a hungry lion, back- 
ing himself up with order and conven- 
tionality and sense. He had rectified 
the abuses of the old ways, the old ser- 
vants, the old house that he had hardly 
ever entered. He had secured the 
lion’s share for his wife; made every- 
thing shipshape, and left Ethne thor- 
oughly lonely, uncomfortable, and 
wretched. The old mother had dreaded 
the selfish iconoclast—during her life- 
time she had managed to keep him out 
of her and her daughter’s affairs, but 
five minutes after her mother’s death 
Ethne was powerless. A clean sweep 
he had made, carried out with merci- 
less precision! - Edward had treated his 
sister-in-law like a child, and as some- 
thing of a rogue; he had fiercely dis- 
regarded any single wish of hers that 
was not bolstered up with all the forces 
of the law. In her lifetime Ethne’s 
mother had tried, futilely as it had 
proved, to safeguard her unmarried 
daughter and to make life comfortable 
and pleasant for her. But everything 
had turned out worse for her instead 
of better, and better for him instead 
of worse. She had come in for far less 
than her mother had intended. A 
friend of hers—that very Attorney- 
General who had so lately failed to no- 
tice her—had remarked that Edward 
was considered in his profession to be 
a very “keen” man of business. She 
had often wondered if he meant by 
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that that Edward was inclined to be 
dishonest. 

Well, Edward and Maud had come 
off certainly a great deal better than 
their mother had desired. But then, 
as the same right honorable gentleman 
had said again, unless a will was very 
wisely made it was so easy to misin- 
terpret it, and Edward had employed 
another very keen gentleman, a so- 
licitor, to work the matter for him. 

- - The women of the family in 
these days, before the granting of the 
vote, are so apt, he had said, to go to 
the wall, especially when they are un- 
married, and have no one in particular 
to look after them. He seemed, in- 
deed, to think that it was better, more 
decent, that an unmarried woman 
should go to the wall—better than law- 
suits and unpleasantnesses before the 
public; better, as it were, for public 
morality. Because, officially, families 
are supposed to be united, and it was 
better that an unmarried woman 
should go a little short than that the 
spectacle of a litigious family should 
be presented to the public... . 

However all this might be, it had 
been represented to Ethne that she 
would not have enough money to keep 
up Westerly Lodge. Her promise to 
her mother had been brushed aside ; - 
Edward had sold the lease—for the 
benefit of the estate. Whilst she had 
been ill he had taken a flat for her— 
a flat where they would not allow an- 
imals to be kept!. ; 

On came the swirling stream of dan- 
cers again, bursting out of the big por- 
tals of the ballroom and spreading into 
the passages, the hall, and the lobbies, 
and finding a rest in the lodges: of 
drooping flowers. The white-draperied 
floated by her as if she did not exist. 

. . She felt absurdly in the way 

. . yet, out of it. 

Edward passed her again. He pdt 
his handkerchief to his brows, fur- 
tively. A mature, dry man of busi- 
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ness, he had not forgotten how to 
dance. On his arm was Mrs. de la 
Primaudie, his tenant—her’ tenant. 
(Ethne got her share of the rent; Ed- 
ward doled it out to her.) 

It came into her head that she was 
again thinking of unpleasant business 
matters; she would be bringing on one 
of her headaches. She really must not; 
it was too dangerous; the doctor had 
warned her that she was on the verge 
of a complete nervous breakdown. . 

Better go home! Why did not she 
go home? What kept her there? Not 
pleasure, certainly! She was not en- 
joying herself in the least. And as 
for duty—she had done her duty by 
society, and surely she might go. An 
insane longing to hear Ann Veronica 
shriek, to see the white bulldog shim- 
mering through the dark, to feel 
Freddy softly brush his body against 
her thinly covered ankles possessed 
her. Ten. to one he was_ already 
crouching up to the door, waiting, pin- 
ing for his warm niche beside her 
pillow... . 

She would, she must, walk into a 
cab and go home! She would not trou- 
ble her hostess with good-byes, nor yet 
Edward. This was the first time she 
had come across him since the trou- 
bles, and he had seen her certainly 
enough. If he had wished to keep up 
appearances before the world that 
would have been quite easy, for, after 
all, really nobody besides herself and 
the Attorney-General knew how badly 
Edward and her sister had behaved. 
He had nothing to do but to give him- 
self the trouble of crossing the ball- 
room floor and shaking hands with her 
and telling her how Maud was. Mrs. 
de la Primaudie would have released 
him for a moment; she and Miss Ara- 
gon were on calling terms, though the 
latter had somehow never cared to 
enter Westerly Lodge since... . 

She must make a move! .. . From 
where she sat, a little out of the 


draught, she could see the wide-open 
door of this great house belching light 
and music out on to the quiet night. 
The standard lamp in Belgrave Square, 
like a great drooping lily of the valley, 
irradiated the entry from outside, and 
the lighted space of the porch was 
filled by the shifting silhouettes of slen- 
der footmen standing uneasily about 
till their masters had had enough of 
it. . . . Every now and then she no- 
ticed some couple, the man clapping 
out his hat with a slight reverberation 
and the woman pulling the flaps of 
her cloak together, and hastening for- 
ward with a gesture of relief. Break- 
ing up the respectful group of servants, 
they passed out into the open like fur- 
tive lovers escaping... . 

They were right. Outside was free- 
dom—freedom from the strange op- 
pression of this choking ballroom air. 
She put her hand to her throat. She 
was feeling an intense difficulty in 
breathing, a difficulty in drawing her 
legs together to perform the act’ of 
rising. She was physically numb, yet 
conscious of a straining to be free. 
For outside that big door was Free- 
dom, and at the end of Freedom— 
home! Yes, across some weary 
streets, some squares, and a main road 
or two she had a nest to fly to as well 
as the guilty two who had just left the 
house... . 

Her limbs were heavy, her bones 
ached, her disinclination to move 
amounted to positive pain, but she 
made the effort. She -found a taxi- 
cab waiting at the end of the strip of 
red carpet, but, oddly, the group of 

 footmen did not move to let her pass. 

There was room enough, however. 
Presently she found herself walking up 
the steep hill that led to Westerly 
Lodge. She had always been used to 
dismiss her cab at the foot and walk 
up the hill to spare the poor horse. 
She did so now; the habit had 
remained. 
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It was a fine night; at least, it was 
not raining. It was a London night of 
no weather. Like all Londoners, she 
did not trouble to look up at the sky. 
The pavements were her barometer. 
They were as dry as a bone and struck 
cold to her satin-slippered feet. The 
stones in the roadway gleamed dully, 
and the lower branches of the tall 
black trees by Blundell House leaned 
over the palings, unshaken by the 
wind. The white blinds of the upper 
windows in the houses on the Hill, like 
eyelids over eyes closed in sleep, were 
peremptorily drawn. All conscious life 
had retired. She was alone in the 
world, picking her way solitarily on 
the broad pavements, a slight, meek 
figure of an almost’ unearthly 
independence. 

She was not in the least light-headed 
but her feet hardly rested on the earth, 
and her sense of detachment was so 
intense that she felt as if she might 


rise from it indefinitely into space— 
that she was merely held down by her 


moiety of mortality. The heaviness 
that had overcome her in the ballroom 
an hour ago was quite gone... . 

She breasted the hill and _ stood 
where the three streets meet under 
the tall lamp-post. Just as she ceased 
for a moment to place one foot before 
another it struck the hour from the 
steeple of Kensington Church, a chill, 
metallic sound beating faintly on dead, 
indifferent ears. Time did not matter 
any more. 

She saw the two policemen stand- 
ing as usual where the alley, between 
big houses in vast groves of tall trees, 
forks off. She knew it must be two 
o’clock in the morning or thereabouts, 
for it was at-that hour that those two 
met on the changing of their beat. 

They did not acknowledge her salu- 
tation . . . but that caused her no 
surprise tonight. Everything was differ- 
ent. She minded nothing now any 
more—not even Edward’s behavior at 


the ball or the Attorney-General’s. She 
was out of it all—done. All she wanted 
now was to get in and lie down; this 
mortal weariness was coming on again. 

She turned the rounded corner of 
Westerly Villa—there was Westerly 
House between her and Westerly 
Lodge, her own place, with the name- 
plate on the plaster pillar of the gate 
and the prickly holly bush that hung 
over it, like a stone pine of the South 
beside a Roman temple; it came for- 
ward over the pavement and formed 
a natural roof for the wayfarer, the 
bill-sticker, the loafer and the beggar 
in rainy weather. 

Out of a sense of altruism she had 
cultivated the shape and growth to bea 
refuge from the weather. She had per- 
suaded her mother, as far as was pos- 
sible, to withstand the importunity of 
the Inspector of Nuisances, who 
pressed her continuously to have it 
clipped. Edward, naturally, had backed 
up that ‘pertinacious official. He de- 
clared that the bush broke the line 
of the street and helped to muffle up 
the approach to the front door in a 
way that made it unsafe and unseemly 
for his giddy sister-in-law to come 
home, night after night, as she was 
in the habit of doing. She stood, he 
said, the chance of being set upon by 
any burglar, whose presence would be 
masked by the shrubs and that bush. 
No policeman could possibly flash his 
lantern properly up the flagged walk 
and the steps beyond. 

Ethne had stood out against it, but 
certainly he had ended by making her 
nervous. The negligent stillness of the 
night awed her. She longed for a 
breath of wind to lift a swathe of her 
hair or to stir the heavy branches that 
hung over her. She stood outside the 
gate peering, like a robber conning a 
new hunting ground, through the inter- 
stices of the iron lace-work of the gar- 
den gate, trying to pierce the darkness 
and fathom the new secretiveness of 
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the Early Victorian villa that she imag- 
ined herself to have left only a few 
hours before, and that was, she felt, 
once she should lay her hand on the 
brass knob of the gate and enter in, 
to strike her as tremendously altered. 

Dense, impenetrable, smothered in a 
faint, dusty mist cast by the rays of 
the imminent dawn, the little suburban 
garden lay. She saw the guelder rose 
bush with its heavy white bullets of 
flowers sagging across the path; the 
acacia tree that straggled down and 
shut in all the smaller boughs and their 
leafage. Somewhere beyond those 
shadows lay the broad steps, so care- 
fully hearthstoned, that she would have 
to ascend and presently stand, exposed 
to the eyes of lurking thieves shrouded 
in the bushes, waiting for the moment 
to rush forward and force her key 
from her hand, and thus gain an en- 
trance into the house. That was what 
Edward was always telling her... . 

She thought over all these contingen- 
cies like one already dead or living in 
a dream that bears no consequences. 
Her fingers closed on the handle of the 
gate, and it rattled slightly, as usual, 
as she turned in the socket. The tan- 
gibility of it—it was the first object 
she seemed to herself to have touched 
since she had left the Bellairs’—gave 
her a sort of firmness, and she en- 
tered and looked up the walk towards 
the steps and the ugly stucco house, 
clumsily bossed and ornamented, its 
decorations submerged under succes- 
sive coats of paint. It looked tonight 
as if it had been freshly done; she had 
had no idea that this white rough-cast 
would look so well and stay clean so 
long. And there was a little, dreamy 
globe for electric light above the porch, 
so faintly silhouetted on the green door 
that she could hardly be sure of it. 
Changes? Why? Who had made them? 
No matter; she must go and say good- 
night to Roy. .... 

She deflected her steps to the passage 


running all along the side of the house 
that tradesmen used, and at the end of 
which the bulldog’s kennel stood. A 
low brick wall was all that separated 
Westerly Lodge from Westerly House. 
The cats were fond of sitting on it. 
They had found that they could so 
easily drop off into the other garden 
when disinclined for the society of 
dogs or curious and disagreeable per- 
sons. Some of them were there now 
- . . &@ grayish row of quiet, scarcely 
discernible creatures with their thick 
smoke-colored fur showing _ faint 
against the brickwork in the London 
false dawn. And beyond there was 
Roy waiting for her... . 

The great bulldog’s form loomed 
whitely in the deep shadow of the 
privet bush that sowed the ground with 
white stars. His legs firmly planted, 
pulling a little on his chain, he was 
standing as usual, but quietly, for his 
chain did not rattle. He was as quiet 
as he had been during that awful week 
when the poison of the burglars ‘was 
beginning to tell upon him and had 
been slowly corroding his vitals, eating 
them with the deadly red lead which, 
when it is once introduced into the 
system, there is no escaping. She 
dragged her heavy feet towards 
him... . 

And all along the wall sat the gray 
breed of cats—Freddy and Wuff-wuff 
and the others. Those that had sick- 
ened and those that: had gone into the 
lethal boxes and those others that had 
found a home with her old nurse! That 
little, motherly one at the end, with 
the green eyes glimmering, must be 
‘Teuf-Teuf, the mother of all the breed. 
A chauffeur in Paris had named her 
long ago. They all lay stretched along 
the wall, their paws disposed in front 
of them to suit the narrowness of the 
space. Their haunch-bones stood out 
sharply; they looked like mummified 
eats or like the gray stones at Carnac. 
As she walked past them she laid her 
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hand idly upon one back after another. 
Perhaps because her hand was gloved 
she felt no answering thrill of another 
body under her hand. They did not 
respond. That hurt her a little. Nor- 
mally, Wuff-wuff would have stcod up 
and have arched his back with pleasure. 

But she forbore to tease them to- 
night. She was in haste to get up to 
Roy, who stood there stiffly, waiting till 
she should leave these others, whom in 
his strength he disdained. On her left 
hand was the cage of Ann Veronica. 
In the darkness she could not see the 
little owl, but she knew that if she 
spoke Ann Veronica would answer as 
usual. Generally, when there was no 
moon, she had to address the owl first, 
but tonight she found some difficulty 
in using her voice. She had not spoken 
for so long. She stopped at the side of 
the cage to listen. 

Strange! She could not hear Ann 


Veronica fidget on her perch, the perch 


that ran all across the cage and ended, 
when she stood up against the wire, 
within an inch of her cheek. 

Ah. ... She must have managed 
to make some sound, for the little owl 
answered faintly, as if it were from a 
great distance. Again! But it seemed 
more like a human sound, and to come 
from even farther off. 

Ethne gave it up. The unreasoning 
sadness, the craven lassitude that was 
coming over her, submerging her, 
drowning her, as surely as if she were 
sinking to the bottom of some sea, 
was too overpowering to be fought 
against. She made not a step farther, 
though, indeed, she had not forgotten 
the bulldog. He was still standing 
there waiting. But he would excuse 
her. He would just wait a while longer 
and then turn comfortably and lie down 
in the kennel again. 

She retraced her steps to the house. 
The gray, quiescent shapes flattened 
out on the plateau of the low brick wall 
were still equally indifferent. They 
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were not even watching her. They were 
getting old, and for her part it seemed 
as if she could not be troubled so much 
as to raise her hand and make the 
familiar gesture of stroking that they 
possibly expected. Her feet, 
heavy as lead, bore her slowly along, 
round the pillar at.the corner of the 
steps to the door. There was a hand- 
rail on the right side, but she made 
no use of it. Her shoulder scraped the 
trained jasmine on the wall to the left. 
Then she stooped and with an immense 
effort of the will inserted the tiny key 
that hung from her wrist into the lock 
and pushed it very firmly; she knew 
that otherwise the door would not yield 
at once. It opened easily enough, how- 
ever, and with a last conscious effort 
she pushed the door wide and entered. 

The hall was dark, as usual. She felt 
her way to the spot over the tall chair 
where the switch was... . 

She could not, however, find it. No 
tinatter, there was a light under the 
dining room door. Someone had left 
the light burning. Her mother could 
not surely be sitting there still, long 
hours after midnight... . ; 

She must see to it before she went 
to bed. 

The dining-room door, as if in re- 
sponse to her strong effort of volition, 
opened swiftly. Events were moving 
quickly now. It was near the end. The 
cord was loosed. Time and Space were 
not. All this was written, and she had 
now no fear, no doubts, no self-con- 
sciousness. . . . Yes, there sat her 
poor old mother by the right-hand cor- 
ner of the dining table, where she al- 
ways sat now for her meals, for her 
card-play, for her few friends. She 
had her patience cards in front of her, 
but she was not looking at them. She 
was looking up at her daughter with 
the bleared, kind, ancient look of pa- 
tience and love with which she always 
greeted that prodigal who went out 
so much. 








Her daughter did not know whether 
she said, or whether she only thought— 
that she had come home. 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. de la Primaudie’s sister, Flor- 
ence, ran up the steps of Westerly 
Lodge from the taxi-cab in which she 
had come to take her sister on to the 
Hirsch’s dance. Mrs. de la Primaudie 
opened the door herself and stood un- 
der the outer electric light, buttoning 
her glove. 

“Edward not with you?’ Florence 
said. 

“That Miss Aragon committed sui- 
cide last night,’ Mrs. de la Primaudie 
said. “In her flat. She seems to have 
been dressing for Lady Bellair’s party. 
Her ball dress was laid out. She seems 
to have been quite alone. . . . poor 
thing!” 

Her sister said: 

“Ah!” as if it had been something 
that she had remotely expected. Then 
she added: “It isn’t the sort of thing to 
make Edward very popular. If I were 
you... .” 

Mrs. de la Primaudie shivered a little 
in the June night. 

“Jane has given notice,” she said. 
“She says there is something 
wrong with this house... . And 
before the Bellairs’ ball, you know, it 
happened! And yet, you know—all 
last night—while I was supposed to be 
enjoying myself—I could have sworn 
that Ethne Aragon was there. I didn’t 
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see her. But she seemed to be in one 
of those flower aleoves—you know—in 
the big hall. And when I got back here, 
you know, the light in the dining room 
was not out. . . . And I had the odd- 
est feeling. . . . I almost called Ed- 
ward in. . . . A sort of feeling... . 
She must have been dying just then. 

. . She took the poison about nine 
and it acted slowly... . All alone 
she was. . . . Not even a cat or dog 
for company. . . . She was to have 
rung for one of the flat servants to do 
her up. But she never did. They 
thought she had done it herself and 
gone. It was not till this morning that 
they found her. , About two, the doc- 
tors said, she died. It’s rather horrid 
for Edward.” 

“It was rather horrid of Edward,” 
the sister answered, and when they 
were both in the taxi-cab she com- 
pleted the sentence that she had begun 
and not finished before. 

“If 1 were you,” she said, slowly, “I 
don’t think that I would have much 
more to do with Edward. He will be 
under a cloud for a bit.” 

Mrs. de la Primaudie shivered a little 
again. 

“T don’t think,” she said, deter- 
minedly, “that I would have anything 
more to do with him if he were 
in sunshine for the rest of his life. 
I should always’ be seeing’ that 
poor thing’s eyes looking over his 
shoulder.” - 

Violet Hunt. 





SERBIA DURING THE WAR. 


We published recently some account 
of the invisible conditions of Belgium 
under German rule.* Even less_ is 
known of the state of affairs in Ser- 
bia since Germany organized the con- 
quest of the country and the inhabi- 
tants were left to the mercies of Aus- 

*TuE Livine AGE, Mar. 23, 1918. 


tria-Hungary and Bulgaria. We pro- 
pose now to throw some light upon the 
dark places of Serbia, using as our 
source of information a Memorandum 
written by the Serbian Deputy, M. 
Katslerovitch, and the General Secre- 
tary of the Labor Party, M. Dushan 
Popovitch. The authors of this Memo- 
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to buy a certain number of cattle in 
order to check the speculations of the 
military commissariat. The memorial 
(need it be said?) was regarded by the 
authorities as a highly suspicious doc- 
ument. Dr. Veljkovitch was obliged to 
resign. The authors of the Memoran- 
dum say that Serbia is “almost forgot- 
ten by all the world.” It is true that 
in 1916 two Missions arrived in Bel- 
grade, one Swiss and the other Ameri- 
ean, to distribute food and clothing, 
and that within two years about ten 
million francs have been sent for the 
relief of the people. Unfortunately, 
the Austro-Hungarian banks, which act 
as agents in the distribution of these 
funds, have often delayed the pay- 
ments. In some cases money dispatched 
from Switzerland or France in Septem- 
ber, 1916, did not reach Belgrade until 
March or April, 1917. 

Everywhere the Serbians are exposed 
to the caprices of military officials 
vested with arbitrary power. In Bel- 
grade itself a Lieutenant named Wid- 
mann has powers of life and death over 
the inhabitants. He can cause anyone 
to be arrested and flogged or interned. 
Internment seems to be universally re- 
garded as a sentence of death. The 
authors of the Memorandum insist that 
the policy of internment is by far the 
worst crime committed by Austria-Hun- 
gary. “A whole book,” they say, “would 
be necessary, if we wanted to depict 
the plight and conditions of life” of the 
interned persons. They declare that 
thirty per cent of those interned in 
Austria-Hungary or Bulgaria have al- 
ready died. In the numerous camps, 
which contain on an average several 
thousand persons, the occurrence of 
ten, twenty and thirty deaths a day is 
the rule. But there are some camps, 
especially in Hungary, where the death 
rate is from two to three hundred per- 
sons a day. There have been no partic- 
ular epidemics. The deaths have been 
the result of hunger and cold. 
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The authors state explicitly that the 
Bulgarian authorities are even more 
callous and oppressive than the Austro- 
Hungarians. The Bulgars seem to be 
particularly fond of flogging. Old men 
over sixty years of age, not only in the 
villages, but in the towns, receive sev- 
enty-five blows if they fail to salute a 
gendarme. The Bulgars have deported 
whole families from Eastern Serbia 
to Asia Minor. This system of depor- 
tation is evidently dictated by a defi- 
nite policy. The Bulgars are known to 
be great experts in racial statistics. 
They are adepts in proving that the 
population of any particular district is 
Bulgar in origin; and if that cannot 
be proved they take pains to create 
the proof. In the present instance the 
Bulgars are trying to Bulgarize East- 
ern Serbia by extinguishing the Ser- 
bian majority. No one will fail to no- 
tice that this plan of Bulgarization is 
exactly like the Turkish plan of Otto- 
manizing the Armenians and other sub- 
ject races. 

In March, 1917, the Bulgarian au- 
thorities had a splendid opportunity 
for behaving brutally under the guise 
of political necessity. An insurrection 
was planned by a certain number of 
Serbian soldiers, Bulgarian deserters 
and disaffected Austro-Hungarians. The 
civil population could have taken a 
very small part in the rising even if 
they had wished to, as they had been 
disarmed early in the occupation. Nev- 
ertheless, a large number of civilians 
were executed on the charge of rebel- 
lion. Very likely the real rebels had 
actually been harbored in the houses 
of the civil population. When the 
civilians were accused of this act of 


complicity, .. and pleaded that it was 
physically impossible for them to resist 
their own countrymen, the answer was: 
“It was your duty to oppose them and, 
if necessary, to let yourselves be killed. 
As you would not be killed by them, 
we are going to do it for you ourselves.” 
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The authors say that about twenty 
thousand Serbs were executed in con- 
nection with this rising, and they es- 
timate that not more than three thou- 
sand of these had really taken any part 


; in it. 


The spirit which prompts such a 
The Saturday Review. 


ghastly policy as Serbia now suffers 
under is the spirit which has to be ex- 
orcised before the civilized world can 
fold its hands and talk, or even dream, 
of safety. To say that Serbia must be 
saved is only to say that we must 
save ourselves. 





SATIRE ON PAYING CALLS IN AUGUST. 
(From the Chinese.) 


When I was young, throughout the hot 
season 

There were no carriages driving about 
the roads. 

People shut their doors and lay down 

_ in the cool: 

Or if they went out, it was not to pay 
calls. 

Nowadays—ill-bred, ignorant fellows, 

When they feel the heat, make for a 
friend’s house. 

The unfortunate host, when he hears 
someone coming, 

Scowls and frowns, but can think of 
no escape. 

“There’s nothing for it but to rise and 
go to the door,” 

And in his comfortable chair he groans 
and sighs. 

The New Statesman. 


The conversation does not’ end 
quickly : 

Prattling and babbling, what a lot he 
says! 

Only when one is almost dead with 
fatigue 

He asks at last “if one isn’t finding 
him tiring.” 

(One’s arm is almost in half with con- 
tinual fanning: 

The sweat is pouring down one’s neck 
in streams) 

Do not say that this is a small 
matter: 

I consider the practice a blot on our 
social life. 

I therefore caution all wise men 

That August visitors should not be 
admitted. 
By Ch’eng Hsiao (3d cent. A.D.) 

Translated by Arthur Waley. 





THE “HUMANITY” OF CRUELTY. 


There is an incident which stands 
out very distinct and clean-cut in the 
memory of my first days with a gun. 
There was a big sheet of water, and 
upon it a small flock, half a dozen or 
eight, of domestic ducks, and amongst 
them one wild pin-tail. Beside the 
water grew a single clump of those 
sharp assegais which the botany books 
call “the great sea rush.” Behind the 
cover of this I crept, snake-like, in the 

Livine AGE, Vou. Xy No. 480. 


most approved manner of the Red 
Indian “brave” according to Mayne 
Reid, till I was well in range of the 
swimming flock. I had to bide my time 
until the wild one, which was fair 
game, should be tolerably isolated from 
the tame, so that the farmer should not 
indict me for the slaughter of his inno- 
cents. Then I took deadly aim, and 
fired. And now, in classic phrase, “a 
strange thing happened,” for I wounded 
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the poor pin-tail—as afterwards dis- 
covered, I had winged it—and now 
that it was so stricken, and exhibiting 
its distress by the awkward and strug- 
gling manner of its swimming, those 
treacherous friends, its domesticated 
cousins, far from going to its assist- 
ance or affording sympathy, “went for 
it’ in quite another sense. For they 
pursued the poor thing with pecks and 
hustlings so that they would infallibly 
have drowned it in the end, had it not 
saved itself by swimming in its un- 
happy, lop-sided fashion to the bank, 
where I was able to seize it and so put 
it to a more merciful because a swifter 
death. My turn was served excellently 
by the base dealing of these tame but 
false friends of the wild. 

I troubled little then about the roots 
of the instinct which drove those ducks 
to a behavior apparently so unnatural, 
but I have thought about it many a 
time since, and I doubt not at all that 
they were just following out the in- 
stinct of gregarious animals which 
decrees that the weakly must be sacri- 
ficed for the good of the community. 
If the old wolf cannot go the pace of 
the pack he must fall out and he must 
perish. It is always the same motive 
which runs through all Nature’s story 
—until it comes to that quite new chap- 
ter, “Man,” in which something is in- 
troduced that never was in the tale be- 
fore—that the individual has to go to 
the wall and give space for advance to 
the species. A new motive, a new 
kindliness and mercy for the weakling 
and the individual, is introduced with 
man—for the reason that he, and he 
only, has sympathy, which means 
the faculty of “feeling with” another, 
of realizing, more or less, his feeling 
by representing it to his own conscious- 
ness of himself and comparing it with 
his own feelings. It is not, however, 
merely to say this, which is much of 
a psychologist’s commonplace, that I 
have told this anecdote and pointed its 


moral. Its moral really goes a great 
deal further—to a point which is not 
by any means so commonly recognized. 
This sympathy, which man has and 
which other animals have not, is really 
the root of the dreadful fact that he 
commits hideous cruelties of which 
they are perfectly innocent. This may 
sound like paradox, even like untruth. 
It is none the less both verfectly ob- 
vious and exactly true. It does not 
need to exacerbate passions alreaily 
sufficiently alive by quotation of mod- 
ern instances; it will suffice to cite 
words written long before our present 
tragedies were being enacted: “The 
atrocities of the trials for witchcraft, 
the indiscriminate slaughter commit- 
ted by the Negroes on the Coasts of 
Guinea, the sacrifice of human victims 
by the Khonds, the dismemberment of 
living men by the Battas, find no 
parallel in the habits of animals in 
their savage states.” The quotation is 
from R. MHartmann’s “Anthropoid 
Apes.” If we consider the matter for 
a moment we must realize that he is 
right. The tiger kills, but he kills 
only that he may eat. Here and there 
we find apparent exception to this rule 
otherwise universal among the animals 
—the wolf pack surrounding a herd 
will kill as it can. But then we must 
consider that the case of the hunters 
in packs is peculiar. They may kill 
more than they can immediately eat, 
but each individual is killing for the 
herd. It is not for its own maw only 
that it is catering, so that it should 
cease to kill as soon as it has enough 
for its own need. It cannot “count 
heads,” as a hostess does before a din- 
ner party—the killing has to be done 
as it can, swiftly, before the prey es- 
capes. The fox that invades our poul- 
try run kills more than he can carry 
off ; the dog that reverts to the old eall 
of the wild, and becomes sheep slayer, 
slays as if the slaughter itself were a 
joy, but in both cases we have to re- 
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member the near kinship of these crea- 
tures with the hunters in packs. 
Is it not the same instinct resurging 
which leads to the free and indiscrimi- 
nate killing by the wolf pack? So, 
when we speak of our nameless cruel- 
ties as “tigerish” and “brutal,” and 
“inhuman,” we have our epithets pre- 
cisely inverted from the truth. To 
be cruel, and to kill for killing’s sake, 
is neither tigerish nor brutal, but it 
is specially human—the attribute of 
man. 

Why is it, then, that man, uniquely, 
has developed this appalling attribute? 
Is it not obvious that it is by virtue 
of his sympathy—by reason of his 
power of representing to himself the 
feelings of another by comparison with 
his own—because he knows and can 
realize the sufferings he inflicts? With- 
out that unique gift he would not ap- 
preciate them. Who is there of our- 
selves, good Christian gentlemen as 
we are, that does not roar with laugh- 
ter when a fat old fellow like Mr. Pick- 
wick slips up and falls when sliding 

The Westminster Gazette. 


on the ice? That laughter is our more 
or less civilized modification of the 
amusement which the savage finds in 
the torture of his victims. To be sure, 
in many a form of this killing and tor- 
ture by the savage and the primitive 
man there is a blend of the religious 
ceremony and of sacrifice to a tribal 
god, but all the tales of all the travel- 
ers combine to tell us that, apart from’ 
that side of it, there is a pure human 
enjoyment of the sight of another’s 
suffering. It is all the obverse, the 
bad side, of that blessed sympathy 
which is the cause of almost all that 
is best in our world—rather as pain is 
the obverse, the bad, of pleasure. The 
analogy is far from perfect, for pain 
has its uses, not to be denied—but it 
may serve. But let us not do injustice 
to our humbler friends—to the tiger, 
poor beast, and the rest of them who 
kill that they may eat—and accuse 
them of bequeathing to us a heritage 
of cruelty. Let us bear on our own 
heads our sins. To kill to eat is brutal 
—to torture to laugh is human, purely. 
Horace Hutchinson. 





MR. JOHN REDMOND. 


By the death of Mr. John Redmond a 
great and commanding figure has been 
removed from our politics. It may be 
that with him also has passed away 
much of the tradition which he so 
finely represented, and that we stand 
today on the threshold, in Ireland, of 
a new era. Mr. Redmond, like Mr. 
Parnell, stood for two things: for self- 
government within Ireland, but within 
au Ireland which should be and should 
feel herself to be an integral part of the 
Empire, and for the attainment of this 
end not by violence but by and through 
the recognized machinery of Parlia- 
ment and of the Constitution. To this 
policy, through all disappointments, 
through all opposition, through all 


changes, he remained to the last day 
of his life immovably true. He lived 
to see a Home Rule Act placed upon 
the Statute book, but he lived also to 
see a rebellion against its application 
allowed to gather strength with im- 
punity by the weakness of the Govern- 
ment of the day and recklessly sup- 
ported by the political Opposition. Yet 
when the war broke out he frankly 
recognized that the application of the 
Act must be postponed till peace came, 
and in a memorable speech of extraor- 
dinary courage and magnanimity he 
took his place side by side with the 
other great parties in the State in sup- 
port of a war which he judged to be 
necessary and in defense of the liber- 
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ties of the small States which he saw 
assailed. It was a great act at once 
of faith and of policy. He staked his 
whole position and the credit of his 
party in Ireland upon the strength of 
a principle and upon the loyalty of the 
British people. He acted as he would 
have acted had the Home Rule Act 
been not only on the Statute book, but 
in actual force and operation, and he 
trusted to the response in this country 
of trust to trust, of good faith-to good 
faith, to bear him out in the great de- 
cision. To a certain extent this confi- 
dence was justified. There was a great 
impression among English people gen- 
erally, a certain impression even in 
Ulster, whose antagonism had _ been 
based on a stereotyped conviction of 
the “disloyalty” of the rest of Ireland, 
and which woke to the fact that, at the 
pinch of danger, it had suddenly proved 
itself loyal. Hope dawned; under- 
standing seemed at last possible; the 
Book of Fate lay open for men to write 
on it what they would. 

The opportunity passed, and it 
passed for the usual reason of care- 
lessness, lack of imagination, lack of 
courage, and lack of principle. Ireland 
responded ; volunteers poured in; much 
of the best blood in Ireland, including 
Mr. Redmond’s own brother and his 
son, Showed the way. Two things gave 
pause. One was the systematic oppo- 
sition of the military authorities to 
any recognition of Irish national feel- 
ing, their glaring partisanship, their 
total failure to recognize and respond 
to the new spirit in Ireland and to turn 
it to account; another was the move- 
ment for conscription in this country, 
and the fear that conscription might be 
applied in Ireland, which, properly ap- 
pealed to, would have given much of 
her own free will, but was not pre- 
pared for compulsion. Then came the 


Coalition Government and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward Carson to one of 
the highest offices in the State. 


The 





Mr. John Redmond. 


effect on opinion in Ireland of this ap- 
pointment has been very imperfectly 
appreciated in this country. It was re- 
garded as a portent and was used by 
every opponent of Mr. Redmond as a 
token and proof of the failure of his 
policy and of the impending application 
of conscription and all the old methods 
of force in Ireland. From this root 
sprang distrust, discontent, and, finally, 
the purely sectional and abortive ris- 
ing in Dublin. Even then a wise policy 
might easily have healed the breach. 
It was not the rebellion which roused 
Ireland and gave its sudden and enor- 
mous impulse to the movement, up to 
that time supported by only a very 
small minority of Sinn Fein; it 
was the suppression of the rebellion in 
blood. Ireland condemned and repu- 
diated the rebellion, but the executions 
roused a fury of sympathy and resent- 
ment which swept Nationalist Ireland 
and gave birth to a movement which 
from that day forward has carried all 
before it. Through all this Mr. Red- 
mond stood firm. His power in his 
own country was rudely shaken; over 
the mass of Irish Nationalists it was, 
for the time being, gone. Even within 
what remained of his old following it 
was no longer the living thing it had 
been. Disabled by ill health, deeply af- 
fected by personal anxieties and be- 
reavements, including the death of his 
gallant brother in the war, he yet held 
steadfastly on his course, and in the 
Convention, where he exercised a wise 
and moderating influence, he found 
fresh ground for courage and for hope. 
He lived only long enough to see its 
prospects clouded, and he has passed 
away without seeing the fruition of his 
labor and his hope. He was a great 
man, a great patriot, a great friend, 
had his detractors but known it, of this 
country no less than of his own. 

And what of his work and of his 
policy? Shall they live or shall they 
die, succeed yet or finally fail? That is 
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a great and crucial question, and the 
answer to it lies primarily with our- 
selves. Mr. Redmond’s life work was 
at bottom that of conciliator. But in 
reconciliation two parties are involved, 
and now the approach must come from 
us. The thread of Mr. Redmond’s life 
was snapped short at the Convention. 
He profoundly welcomed it, he fostered 


_it, to the last he hoped for it. The next 


few days will decide whether or not the 
substantial agreement he sought from 
it can be attained. The omens are not 
favorable. If it fails, what then? To 
begin with, it cannot wholly fail. Ulster 
it is believed has listened, has even 
debated, but has agreed to nothing. If 
that be so, there can be no agreement 
such as can be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment as a mandate for legislation. 
But a great many questions will have 
been made clearer, if only by the ruling 
out of possible courses, and a certain 
measure of agreement will undoubtedly 
have been reached by the more mod- 
erate sections of opinion within the 
Convention. The line of what is pos- 
sible and what at present is impossible 
will have been indicated, and the task 
of the Government if, as is its duty, it 
The Manchester Guardian. 


should itself propose a settlement, fail- 
ing one by the Convention, will have 
been rendered incomparably easier. 
Two things will, in that event, be 
needed on the part of the Government 
—statesmanship and courage. Granted 
these, peace in Ireland may yet be at- 
tained, and achievement snatched from 
the very jaws of destruction. But noth- 
ing small, nothing half-hearted, will be 
worth proposing or have the remotest 
chance of success. There are plenty 
of models. There is the model of the 
American State, there is the model of 
the British dominion. No model can 
be accepted ready-made, but success has 
attended both of these and others. Let 
the Government judge wisely and act 
bravely and they will succeed, if not im- 
mediately, in the near future. Surely 
the long-drawn tragedy of Ireland is 
near its end, and its deep discredit to 
British statesmanship is about to be 
effaced. When that happens, as we 
must see to it that it shall happen, the 
life and the labor of John Redmond 
will be justified, and he will take the 
place which he deserves in the memory 
and the honor of his own country as - 
of ours. 





DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP.* 


I have just finished reading a very 
remarkable and provocative essay by 
Dr. Cram (not the late Professor Cram 
with whose panegyric on Bernhardi I 
once had occasion to deal in these col- 
umns, but a much saner and more in- 
telligent observer) called “The Neme- 
sis of Mediocrity.” It is an American 
publication and written by an American 
with his eye—as every man’s eye 
ought to be—primarily on the perils 
and defects of his own country. But it 
deserves to be read no less on this side 


*The Nemesis of Mediocrity. By_Ralph 
Adams Cram. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 
$1. 


of the Atlantic than on the other; and 
I should be glad to think that it would 
be studied and appreciated here. It 
would be good for us to know how 
much vigorous and productive thinking 
is being done within the United States 
as an offset to the extravagances and 
follies—-orrowed and caricatured in 
the borrowing from the worst Euro- 
pean models—of which we hear only 
too much. It would also do us good—- 
though the medicine is not a pleasant 
one—to realize how completely the deg- 
radation of English politics, with all 
its odious and contemptible concomi- 








tants of corruption and blackmail, is 
taken for granted, as a matter of 
course, by foreign observers. It is not 
so very long—though it seems ages— 
since we were taught as boys that 
“American politics” were so dreadfully 
corrupt that the “best people” would 
not touch them, while in England the 
“best people” entered politics from 
wholly disinterested motives and gave 
them a character of unimpeachable 
purity which was the envy of the 
world. And now we find a distin- 
guished American writer, certainly not 
prejudiced against this country, point- 
ing to “purchased ‘honors’ and exemp- 
tion from well-deserved penalties” as 
the characteristic and distinguishing 
note of contemporary English politics 
—as indeed it is. Later he observes 
with equal justice: “The full story 
of what happened in England between 
the death of Gladstone and the tri- 
umph of Lloyd George has not yet 
been written, but the facts are known, 
if unavowed. Autocracy in -its worst 
form, in Byzantism, the Renaissance, 
or the eighteenth century, contains no 
such sordid examples of base traffick- 
ing in honors, emoluments or privileges, 
while never was the personal quality 
of the beneficiaries so radically unwor- 
thy and so malevolent in its influence 
on the State.” And this, be it ob- 
served, forms part of no indictment of 
or invective against England—it is in 
no way to Dr. Cram’s purpose to frame 
such an indictment—but merely a gen- 
eral and impartial survey of the state 
of the civilized world when the Great 
War gripped it by the throat. 

Apart, however, from such interest- 
ing parentheses, Dr. Cram’s book con- 
tains an inquiry and a thesis, both of 
which are well worthy of attention. 
His inquiry amounts to this: Why is 
the world of today, the final product 
of that historic movement, which he 
traces from its rise in the Renaissance 
and which—in using the word intelli- 
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gently, is descriptive of a historical 
phenomenon and not half-wittedly a 
term of self praise—he calls “Modern- 
ism,” so poor in great and compelling 
leadership? Why, for instance, has the 
enormous Apocalypse of this War, a 
stage that seems expressly prepared 
for the volcanic entrance of a Great 
Man, failed to produce anything 
approaching a Great Man on either 
side? This question is an _ inter- 
esting one, for the fact can hardly 
be denied. The contrast which Dr. 
Cram draws between our time and 
what we in England commonly call the 
“Victorian” age is quite conclusive. 
That age, as he truly says, was not one 
of the world’s great ages of creative 
energy. History will probably see it 
as near the end of a decline. Yet 
Cavour, Bismarck, Lincoln, Leo XIII 
(it is Dr. Cram who, with a keen in- 
stinct for recognizing greatness, intro- 
duces that name which our children 
will perhaps count among the great- 
est), even politicians like Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Gambetta, were, for good or 
evil, men whom it would be impossible 
to match in Europe at this moment. 
Accepting the fact, we may next pro- 
ceed to Dr. Cram’s explanation. He 
finds it partly in a perversion and mis- 
representation of the democratic idea 
which he conceives to have taken pos- 
session of the modern world. It need 
hardly be said that Dr. Cram is not 
one of those sages, British and Ameri- 
can, who complacently refute the Dec- 
laration of Independence by solemnly 
pointing to the awful though occult 
truths which Science has ruthlessly laid 
bare, though it naturally escaped the 
observation of the ill-instructed Thomas 
Jefferson, that all men are not exactly 
the same height. He has no part in 
such puerilities: the great truism of 
the equality of human rights is as 
“self-evident” to him as it will always 
be to some men. But he thinks that 
the modern world has so interpreted 
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democracy as to make its ideal a dead 
level of mere similarity wherein genius 
and especially the genius for leadership 
finds no scope. 

Now there seems to me to be one 
unanswerable objection to this hypothe- 
sis. If our poverty in great leadership 
was due to democracy or even to a mis- 
understanding of democracy, we shovld 
expect to find it appearing only where 
democracy exists or where, at least, 
a profession of democracy is made. Yet, 
by Dr. Cram’s own confession, it shows 
itself most markedly not only in Eng- 
land, where an oligarchy rules under 
the thinnest of democratic pretenses, 
but in Germany, where even the pre- 
tense is abandoned and democracy even 
as an ideal is despised. Whatever the 
meaning of the difference between the 
Prussia of today and the Prussia of 
Bismarck, it is certainly not a differ- 
ence made by democracy. 

I incline myself to exactly the oppo- 
site view of the phenomenon under 
consideration and I confess that I find 
much in Dr. Cram’s pages that seems 
to me to tell in favor of my view rather 
than his own. 

Dr. Cram is evidently one of those 
Americans who are engaged in the ex- 
cellent work of filling the one real 
gap in American culture—an ignorance 
and misunderstanding of the great civ- 
ilization of the Middle Ages. He speaks 
of that period, very justly, though in 
a fashion which must be startling to 
the countrymen of Mark Twain, as one 
“when the ideal of democracy was at 
its highest point and when it was most 
nearly achieved.” Now has he not con- 
sidered all that was involved in the 
Medixval conception of a King—the 
Sacramental Man who summed up a 
nation? And has he not noted what 
a very large proportion of the chance 
eldest sons of eldest sons who occupied 
this position did in fact show a ca- 
pacity for leadership? That they were 
all born men of genius is quite incred- 


ible. Genius is an accident. It cannot 
be bred on stud-farm principles, though 
no doubt plenty of exponents of “Mod- 
ern Thought” would be ready enough 
to make the attempt. These Kings were 
just ordinary men picked out at ran- 
dom, but they were expected to become 
something more than men, something 
enormous and almost supernatural, true 
representatives, incarnations of the na- 
tional will. The extent to which so 
amazing a demand was met is a proof 
of how much it is in ordinary men to 
be when extraordinary things are 
asked of them. In a word, it is a proof 
of the democratic thesis. 

And now for one other fact noted by 
Dr. Cram, described by him as “per- 
haps the exception that proves the rule” 
—the exception, as it seems to me, that 
disproves his rule and proves mine. 
Medizval Monarchy has everywhere 
disappeared from Europe. The crowned 
officials who appear as figure-heads for 
the English plutocracy or the Prussian 
bureaucracy have no claim of such 
representative character as belonged to 
the anointed ruler of the Thirteenth 
Century. France, removing the Crown, 
has created a similar official figure-head 
called “President,” and has carefully 
kept the appointment a gratuity at the 
disposal of the professional Parlia- 
mentarians. Only in one place, and 
that a place where even the memory 
of the Middle Ages had never been, 
do we find something like the Medizval 
idea of a personal ruler incarnating a 
nation. We find it in the great Elective 
Monarchy founded by Andrew Jackson. 
And there, Dr. Cram himself being wit- 
ness, we find the Medizval’ miracle 
repeated, the ordinary man _ becom- 
ing extraordinary because it is de- 
manded of him that he shall be not 
a man but a Nation. 

Dr. Cram writes of the President 
with an American freedom which 
makes his admissions the more remark- 
able. It should be noted that he does 
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not seem even conscious of the wholly 
imaginary portrait of Mr. Wilson as a 
high-browed idealist which England 
accepted, so far as I can make out, 
on the word of the Democratic elec- 
tioneering Bosses of 1912. He sees (or 
saw) the President at the outset of his 
career as an extraordinarily astute pol- 
itician, “with an infallible sense for 
apprehending the will of a working ma- 
jority.” Then a change takes place. 
“A very real and equally constructive 
leadership revealed itself.” “Step by 
step the advance has been progressive 
and explicit and miraculously the na- 
tion as a whole acknowledges and ac- 
cepts; while the influence of this novel 
and reassuring leadership daily reaches 
further and further into the other na- 
tions of the earth.” 

And why? Dr Cram does not say: 
but it seems to me that it was because 
under the pressure of Prussian inso- 
lence the will of America was harden- 
ing and defining itself, and because 
the wisdom of the American nation had 
given to that will an organ through 
which it could find expression. That 
organ was a man; perhaps not an ex- 

The New Witness. 
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traordinary man. But he was equal 
to the task as the old Kings had gen- 
erally been, because it was not he that 
spoke, but the people that spoke 
through him. 

But if the popular will be indeed the 
real inspiration of leadership, why has 
it so largely failed the modern world? 
Here, after this chapter of divergence, 
I find myself again fundamentally in 
agreement with Dr. Cram. I think with 
him that it is because “Modernism” 
ends logically and ultimately in Mate- 
rialism: and Materialism is the denial 
of will. I do not think that he quite 
sufficiently realizes that it is also the 
denial of Democracy, not only in prac- 
tice, but in theory. But if he or any- 


one doubts this, let us then agree to- 


that great Declaration from which 
American democracy draws its inspira- 
tions; and let us try to re-write it 
in Modernist terms. ‘“We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men 
were evolved equal; that they were 
endowed by their Evolutionary Proc- 
esses with certain inalienable . . .” 
It doesn’t make much sense, does 
it? 
Cecil Chesterton. 





ON PRIVACY. 


One of the unanticipated effects of 
the war is that it has brought home 
to us publicity—literally into our 
houses. It is not as bad as in ancient 
Egypt, where “there was not a house 
where there was not one dead,” but is 
there any which does not mourn or at 
least fear? Every house in the coun 
try now has a southern aspect, for 
thence ill news may come at any min- 
ute. But news we must have—gossip 
will not content us, as of old; the 
newspaper must tell one tale, incidents, 
which do not readily connect them- 
selves with that epic, are urreal and 
uninteresting. But this cast of mind 


means that our life is mainly public 
now. Before the war we poor individ- 
uals felt that the King, the Navy, the 
Army, Parliament, were things of his- 
tory, museum pieces of life as it were: 
but today, the heir of all the pregnant 
times since the whirlwind, who does 
not feel or has not felt more or less 
familiar with George V, Kitchener, 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Beatty, Haig, 
and all our famous soldiers and sail- 
ors? For we know that their family 
life must be much like our own—in- 
cessantly thinking of the one thing. If 
any of us nobodies happened to meet 
and converse with any one of them, 
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should we now show any awkwardness? 
But, before, we should have been 
shamefaced, unless perchance we had 
had the run of the large life. And, 
by the way, it is the self-same idea 
which makes those who are on speak- 
ing terms less, much less reserved with 
one another. As usual, Shakespeare 
has the exact phrase, it is a touch of 
nature. 

But then, what of privacy? There 
is no need to extol it in English: 
tongues could be named in which there 
would be point in recommending it. 
Well, it is like eggs, and as white 
bread will be, lately a necessity, now 
a luxury. Shut ourselves up as we will 
in our dear old parlors by our own 
firesides, with the old comrades im- 
perceptibly growing older—relatively 
happy, if there be no gaps—not abso- 
lutely, for our neighbor has them— 
there comes the knock at the door, 
the figure which has so often done duty 
for divers fates. We can no more 
escape tidings today than death in the 
future. And yet when for one short 
spell we do forget—it is barely possi- 
ble at home or in the mountains or in 
the heart of the country—the encir- 
cling gulf, as now and then in a life- 
time, we lose ourselves, “rapt” in a 
picture. What a joy to be ourselves 
again! Somebody said that sleep was 
a “great institution”; but, surely, pri- 
vacy is a greater, for it is awake 
life at its fullest. The man who wrote 
“commune with your own heart upon 
your bed and be still” had lived. We 
have got so far from our normal habits 
that it seems to convey information to 
say that to be alone a little with our- 


selves will be one of the greatest bless-| 


ings of peace. Yet peace, of course, is 
that very thing. And if verbal witti- 
cisms do not offend, the private is our 
hero today. 

Misunderstandings when removed 
often enlighten more than the absence 
of error, and certainly quicken appre- 


ciation. This is the case with people 
who confuse secrecy and privacy, and 
resent the latter. It is more especially 
a feminine failing (though with every 
woman you can match a man, as Mrs. 
Poyser knew). In an ordinary conver- 
sation you suppress some detail which 
does not matter for your point—you 
say, “A man told me so and so,” when 
you might have mentioned his name, 
or, “I’m going away this week-end” 
(before it became an anachronism), 
and you don’t say whither; this gives 
lots of people a little shock, or, rather, 
leaves a little void; it is not, to use 
the trite saying, that they are curious, 
but they like to know, and as often as 
not, especially in the young, it is an 
unlimited human interest—an infinite 
eapacity for experiences. They are not 
old enough or not wise enough to know 
that there is a delight in having and 
keeping knowledge, even if it be trivial, 
to oneself. There is no consciousness 
of excluding anyone, only absorption 
of self. And it grows with our growth, 
from the boy charmed with the secret 
drawer to the finished man who gloats 
over some odds and ends of his in- 
nermost self, and would no more re- 
veal the whole—lock, stock and barrel 
—than he would eviscerate himself. It 
is only to the inquisitive that the pri- 
vate is the secret. The bad name they 
have got they deserve, because they 
have neither pride nor taste, but, of 
course, there are many receptive folk 
who are inquisitive in the best sense, 
who do not imagine that everything 
they are not told is deliberately hidden 
from them. Privacy is good, sound 
metal, but secrecy is its rust due to 
some corroding influence without. Or 
secrecy is its mirage and its paradise 
obscurity. Ambition is a common, often 
a vulgar, form of the joys of imagi- 
nation, but who of the millions of us 
does not hug himself today to 
think that he is not highly placed? 
Would any man, unless duty forced 








him, willingly Le Prime Minister of 
this Empire? nay, would he add an 
inch to his responsibility? Can we be 
sufficiently grateful to anyone who di- 
rectly serves the State at this moment, 
who expressly ceases to be a private 
man and becomes a public one? Did 
ever a nation realize more, or as much, 
that “this is no time for vanity”? It 
must be a consolation even for the be- 
reaved to be nobody, to have no appai- 
ling resolution to take, from day to 
day, or even hour to hour. For most 
of us the burden is heavy enough “to 
uo the right thing” in the new semi- 
publicity in which we live; what must 
it be for those who would be eminent, 
outstanding, at any time? It is the 
part of a good citizen to thank Heaven 
that he is even nominally a private 
man and to revel in his position of ob- 
security. Indeed, the idea has provoked 
a laughing parody, for a witty French- 
The Saturday Review. 
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man said, “C’est un avantage terrible 
de n’avoir rien fait; mais il ne faut 
pas en abuser.” What he meant, minus 
the humor, was that no one is so ob- 
scure but that he can win some distinc- 
tion, albeit local and temporary, from 
doing his job—a truth that is justly 
dinned into our ears today, and, after 
all—if anyone cares for such cold com- 
fort—there are always less distin- 
guished persons than ourselves, as the 
critic implied who invented obscurum 
per obscurius. And for anyone who 
is suffering from an exaggerated enjoy- 
ment of his own distinction Juvenal’s 
call to the obscure man reads as de- 
signed for this very crisis: 
Patrie sit idoneus, utilis agris, 
Utilis et bellorum et pacis rebus 
agendis. 

He can be of use to his country, good 
for the land, and help to carry on the 
work of peace in war. 





THE FOOD QUEUE. 


It was interesting to open the news- 
paper one day last week and read that 
the action taken by the authorities with 
a view to abolishing the margarine 
queue had been attended with instant 
success. In our neighborhood, it is 
true, the margarine queue does not ex- 
ist. But, then, neither does margarine ; 
and it does not seem a tremendous 
achievement to abolish the margarine 
queue by abolishing margarine. For 
more than a week every shop in our 
district that could possibly be suspected 
under normal circumstances of selling 
margarine has displayed the depress- 
ing notice: “No butter, no margarine.” 
The mention of butter, we think, is in- 
tended for humor, butter having been 
as extinct as the Dodo—or matches— 
for weeks past. Not that this matters 
much, for if there were any butter few 
people in my neighborhood could afford 
to buy it. 


It recalls one of childhood’s games 
to go out with a basket in search of 
margarine, matches, mutton and milk. 
But I found, after doing this quite 
fruitlessly for a whole afternoon re- 
cently, that the game had lost its zest 
since the days when I played it with 
an imaginary basket. For although it 
is undeniable that everything begin- 
ning with an “M” is as imaginary in 
these days as it used to be in the nur- 
sery game of long ago, the empty bas- 
ket has now, unfortunately, become a 
reality, and that makes all the dif- 
ference to the game. It is astonish- 
ing how one real brick can destroy a 
whole castle in the air. 

There was certainly no queue at the 
shop known by courtesy as the “Stores” 
to which my sugar-card chains me as a 
customer whether I wish to waver in 
my allegiance to it or not. It was 
filled to overflowing with women, also 
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carrying baskets, and there was only 
one assistant to serve us all; but no- 
body in our district ever dreams of 
pushing or attempting to get served 
“out of her turn.” We read with as- 
tonishment of alleged scenes in West 
End shops, where top-hatted gentle- 
men and fur-coated ladies apparently 
fight for whisky at a guinea a bottle, 
and have to be formed into queues for 
the protection of the shopman. Here, 
that sort of thing is simply not “done” 
—even for the necessaries of life. If 
anybody at my Stores is inclined to be 
arrogant, it is generally the shop as- 
sistant—as the young woman found 
who presumed, as I entered the shop, 
to say that she wanted some matches. 

We all stared, not because she 
wanted matches—we all did—but be- 
cause she ventured to say so. We never 
want things nowadays; we grovel for 
them. So the presumptuous young 
woman was naturally put in her place. 

“Matches?” said the assistant, rais- 
ing her eyebrows. ‘No matches!’ 

The customer altered her tone percep- 
tibly. “Any bacon today?’ she asked 
humbly. The assistant again looked 
as if she had been asked for the phil- 
osopher’s stone. ~ “No bacon,” she said 
coldly. The young woman grew still 
more nervous, while the rest of us hung 
upon her questions, the answers to 
which meant so much to everyone of 
us. “No condensed milk—no eggs—no 
neck of mutton—only beef pieces,” the 
monotonous recital went on. “Tea? 
I can let you have two ounces at 4s. 
the pound. No Government tea left!’ 
We watched the two ounces being 
weighed out, hoping against hope that 
the supply would last out till our turn 
came. Our spirits rose a little when 
the same customer was allowed to buy 
a pound pot of plum jam for eleven- 
pence—a penny below the maximum 
price fixed, as the assistant was careful 
to point out. Then came the crucial 
moment. “What about marge?” asked 


the young woman, flushed, as it were, 
with her success in tea and jam. 

We all held our breath. The assist- 
ant drummed her fingers on the counter 
and looked out of the window. “No 
margarine—no butter,” she said, with 
an attempt at jauntiness. The attempt 
fell very flat, though no one said any- 
thing. We were all long past com- 
plaining. Our silence seemed, however, 
to reach the remote recesses of the as- 
sistant’s conscience, for she conde- 
scended to look at us for the first time. 
“What’s all this fuss about margarine?” 
she asked jocosely. “I’ve got a nice 
bottle of wine here. Doesn’t anybody 
want a bottle of wine for a change? 
Only two-and-threepence !” 

But we were also past joking; and 
this sally likewise met with no response 
except from the one man who was wait- 
ing with the others to be served. “What 
sort o’ wine?’ he asked, wtih a faint 
show of interest. “Ginger,” was the 
hopeful reply. “Good Lord!’ said the 
man. 

By the time my turn came I knew 
that nothing I wanted was in the shop. 
I said as much to the assistant, who 
did not seem visibly affected by the 
information. “You can have jam,” she 
remarked, as one who tries to reason 
with a spoiled child. “And if you’d 
come in this morning I could have let 
you have a bit of sausage meat.” Find- 
ing me proof against this attempt at 
consolation, she turned to a very small 
person with a very large ribbon bow 
on her head and a very large bag in 
her hand. “What for you, my dear?” 
she asked, with almost a human note 
in her voice. The small person, whose 
head just came to the edge of the coun- 
ter, referred to a grimy piece of paper 
in her hand, and read off the items on 
it without a pause, in a shrill, piping 
voice. 

“Half of marge, half of Gov’ment 
tea, pound of sugar—lump, please; half 
of fat bacon, three loaves—new, please; 
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two-pound pot o’ marm’lade;_ three- 
quarters of scrag end, and two tins 0’ 
condensed.” She paused. There was 
a silence too deep for words. She held 
out her yawning bag, without a sign 
of guile on her round, innocent face. 
“Well, you’ve got a nerve, you have— 
or, rather, your mother has,” remarked 
the shop assistant as soon as she could 
find words. “That’s what farver said,” 
grinned the child, and darted out of 
the shop to a waiting circle of small 
admirers. 
The Manchester Guardian. 


Wartime Finance. 


On my way home, denied admittance 
to any other provision shop by the an- 
nouncement that, in order to avoid a 
queue, “only regular customers could 
be served,” I lavishly bought flowers 
(for the first time since the outbreak 
of war) with the money I had intended 
to spend on matches, margarine, milk 
and mutton. I was beginning to 
understand why people buy pianos 
and fur coats and ninon blouses and 
high boots tied with little tassels at 
the top. 

Evelyn Sharp. 





WARTIME FINANCE. 


THE PRICE OF Foop IN 1917. 


Particulars collected by the Ministry 
of Labor as to the course of food prices 
in the year just past make very inter- 
esting reading. In the opening month 
of the current year retail prices were 
106 per cent above those of July, 1914, 
and 19 per cent above those of Janu- 
ary, 1917, so that the rise during the 
last year has carried us well into the 
era of doubled prices. We had oc- 
casion some time ago to refer to the 
beneficial effect which the Food Con- 
troller’s operations were having in 
some directions. An examination of 
the figures discloses the fact that the 
rise of 19 per cent on the year occurred 
mainly in the period from January to 
July, and simce the latter date prices 
have been more or less equably main- 
tained. Up to midsummer the food 
control policy had been slipshod and 
unsystematic, but the various reports 
of the Commissioners on Industrial 
Unrest, all pointing to the high cost of 
living as the main grievance of the 
workmen, were in effect so many pis- 
tols presented to the head of the Gov- 
ernment. The authorities gave way. 
A new Food Controller was appointed, 
and, though the results of his work are 
not startling, they are certainly not 


unwelcome. It should be remembered, 
however, that, on account of the in- 
coming of the harvest, the latter part 
of the year is likely to be a period of 
falling prices, while the first seven 
months usually witness a rise owing 
to the natural contraction in supplies. 
Thus, in January and July last year 
the percentage increase in prices over 
pre-War level was respectively 87 per 
cent and 104 per cent, while after July 
the rise was only 2 per cent. The real 
test of the soundness of our food policy 
will accordingly come during the first 
half of the coming year. Inequality of 
distribution, hoarding, profiteering and 
other disturbing features are still with 
us and a complete remedy is awaited. 

There is a difficulty in comparing 
weighted statistics as to the general 
level of retail prices of the principal 
articles of food now and at the com- 
mencement of the War. Many changes 
of diet have been effected either volun- 
tarily or in most cases compulsorily 
in the intervening period. Still, we 
feel bound to disagree with what we 
consider the undue optimism of the 
official statistician who remarks: “If 
eggs were omitted from the dietary, 
margarine substituted for butter, and 
the consumption of sugar and fish re- 
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duced to half that prevailing before the 
War, the gener&l percentage increase 
between July, 1914, and January 1, 
1918, instead of being 106 per cent, 
would be 59 per cent, this figure com- 
paring with 47 per cent for January 1, 
1917.” The statement betrays ignor- 
ance of the way in which our poorer 
classes, unfortunately, live. It is true 
that eggs show the highest percentage 
increase since July, 1914, 242 per cent, 
and should accordingly be omitted 
as a luxury by the workman; that 
butter shows an average increase of 
104 per cent, sugar of 189 per cent, and 
fish of 196 per cent. But when these 
are eliminated, what is left? Mar- 
garine may be a substitute for butter, 
but it is 66 per cent above pre-War 
prices and can hardly be got by a mem- 
ber of the working classes except by 
waiting hours in a queue. Even then 
disappointment is often the only result. 
Sugar and fish have in many cases dis- 
appeared off the tables of the working 
classes, and possible substitutes are 
either too scarce or too dear. We refer 
now not to those workers who are 
making large sums of money on war 
work either by increasing their output, 
working overtime, having more regu- 
lar employment or receiving increased 
wages, but to those families who, 
though their nominal income may have 
increased, have to spend so much more 
on wearing apparel and other domestic 
requirements that the amount of money 
available for the purpose of buying 
food, compared with the similar amount 
available before the War, does not by 
any means show the same percentage 
advance as the price of food. In other 
words, the rise in the price of food has 
outstripped the rise in the quantity of 
money available for the purchase of 
foodstuffs. This fact, combined with 


the undoubted scarcity of the substi- 
tuted articles suggested by the Ministry 
of Labor, makes us dubious as to the 
comfort to be derived from this opti- 
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mistic official statement. We would 
not have raised any doubts in the mat- 
ter if it had been asserted that the 
food position from the working class 
point of view had improved in some 
respects. Bread, which is the staple 
article in the working dietary, showed 
an increase last month of only 54 per 
cent over the pre-War level, compared 
with 73 per cent in January, 1917. Sim- 
ilarly, potatoes stood at 37 per cent 
over pre-War level, compared with 122 
per cent at the commencement of last 
year. The assertion of this improve- 
ment should, however, be accompanied 
by the admission that the position in 
regard to meat has markedly deterio- 
rated and is likely to beconie worse. 
This is especially true of the secondary 
qualities of meat, to which middle-class 
people who formerly bought prime ba- 
con and home-killed beef or mutton 
have now turned for the sake of 
economy. 

The increased demand has sent up 
the price of streaky bacon during the 
last year by 83 per cent, and it is now 
139 per cent above July, 1914. The 
various parts of frozen mutton car- 
cases showed increases during the year 
of 40 per cent to 48 per cent, and now 
stand 134 per cent to 162 per cent 
higher than the peace price. The nat- 
ural effects of a keener demand have 
been heightened by the diversion of a 
large proportion of our normal frozen 
and chilled meat supplies to France and 
Italy for military purposes. Even in 
neutral countries, where beef and mut- 
ton in ordinary times constitute the 
main food of the population on account 
of their cheapness, meat prices have 
largely increased. Again, tea and milk 
which, in the absence of meat and 
butter, are required to make dry bread 
palatable, rose during last year 47 per 
cent and 42 per cent, respectively, and 
are now 98 per cent and 99 per cent 
above the pre-War figure. Milk is 
often unobtainable even at the in- 
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creased, price, and thus the potential 







value the poorer section of our pop- 
ulation of the subsidized nine-penny 
loaf, jwhich was introduced in Septem- 


ber /last, is much diminished. If it 
weve not so, however, we might expect 
to/see a startling increase in cereal 
consumption. 

Apart from food, there have been 
rge increases in other articles such as 
lothing, fuel and light, which are in 
‘common request. In fact, the only sta- 
tionary item in the list is rent. Offi- 
cial figures estimate the increase from 
July, 1914, to January, 1918, in the 
cost of all the items ordinarily entering 
into working class family expenditure 
at 80 per cent to 85 per cent, or, includ- 
ing increases due to taxation, 85 per 
cent to 90 per cent. Here, again, we 
must take exception to what is perhaps 
a pardonable official desire to empha- 
size the bright side of the picture. The 
quality of boots, clothing and household 
articles has so far declined that re- 
newal is much more frequent, and 
this entails an outlay much above 
that shown by a mere comparative 
figure of the percentage increase in 
price. 

Figures as to the quantity of food 
imported during the last year would 
give us a sound idea of our. present 
position, if used in combination with 
the figures for our own harvest. Allow- 
ance should, ef course, be made for any 
food figuring in the exports and re- 
exports, and for our own consumption 
during the year. The result would be 
a rough approximation of the amount 
of food on hand. The figures as to 
food imports at present available re- 
late, however, only to values. Grain 
and flour amounted to £174,893,000, an 
increase of 31 per cent on last year, 
meat to £102,472,000, an increase of 
9 per cent, while food and drink, du- 
tiable and non-dutiable, showed a de- 
crease at £81,170,000 of 17 per cent. 
The total increase in value of the food- 
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stuffs imported was £33,350,000, or 10 
per cent. The Board 65f Trade index- 
number as to the wholesale prices of 
food and drink registered a rise, how- 
ever, during 1917 of 30 per cent. Quan- 
titatively, our food imports have ac- 
cordingly suffered a decline. Every 
effort should be made to improve our 
position in the early months of the cur- 
rent year so as to obviate the effects 
of the lean period immediately preced- 
ing the next harvest. Particular at- 
tention should be paid to the question 
of meat, since there is such a close 
economic connection between the prices 
of meat, milk, cheese and butter, that 
any further rise in meat will lead to 
the slaughtering of stock and a con- 
sequent diminution in the supply of 
the other articles. The value of meat- 
less days for curtailing consumption 
is doubtful, since sufficient meat can 
be laid in the day before. More effi- 
cient but less obvious remedies are the 
speeding up of the discharge of vessels, 
especially refrigerating steamers, at 
our ports, together with an extension 
in the Government policy of large-scale 
purchases of meat, particularly in 
South American countries like Brazil, 
where adequate supplies of meat could 
be obtained if only refrigerating facili- 
ties were provided. 
The Statist. 





THE CREATION OF AN ARMY. 


Mr. Ian Macpherson, the Under Sec- 
retary for War, in moving a token 
vote for the Army Estimates, unfolded 
a story of creative energy and organi- 
zation which reads like a fairy tale. 
It was a vote for an establishment of 
5,000,000 men; and three and a half 
years ago our army, exclusive of In- 
dian and Colonial forces, numbered 
260,000. Mr. Macpherson paid a well- 
deserved tribute to Mr. Andrew Weir, 
the new Surveyor of General Supply, 
who, without salary, is devoting his 
whole time and experience to the Con- 
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tracts and Supply Department, “prob- 
ably the most colossal organization 
in industrial history.” This Depart- 
ment bought in the past year £270,000,- 
000 of manufactured goods, and £113,- 
000,000 of raw materials. The army 
is now consuming. Mr. Macpherson 
tells us, three times as much food as 
the whole population consumed before 
the war. The War Office is now the 
biggest wool and textile concern in the 
world, its expenditure on wool alone 
amounting to £88,000,000. 

For every 100 blankets produced in a 
normal year before the war, 250 are 
now purchased by the War Office. “They 
had made such miles of cloth and flan- 
nel as would extend six or seven times 
‘round the equator.” When you add 
to this consumption the destruction of 
tonnage by submarines, the wonder is 
that civilians have anything to eat or 
anything to wear. In such conditions 

The Saturday Review. 


of supply and demand control of trades 
is inevitable, and we are glad to be 
told (though we are a little sceptical) 
that “while a fair profit was secured 
for the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers were prevented from making 
undue profits.” Mr. Macpherson had 
nothing but good tidings of the disci- 
pline of the national army, which is en- 
forced by rational and humane meth- 
ods, and of the supply of officers, which 
has been maintained by the common- 
sense plan of supplementing examina- 
tion by the nomination of promising 
youth. The health of the troops is 
four times better than it was in the 
South African War, except at Salonika, 
the summer climate of Macedonia being 
pestilential. “In Salonika General 
Milne continued his steady watch,” 
was the single sentence in which Mr. 
Macpherson passed over this doubtful 
stroke of strategy. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


’ One of the most rapid, graphic and 
up-to-date of the lengthening list of 
war books is Captain George Clarke 
Musgrave’s “Under Four Flags for 
France” (D. Appleton & Co.). It be- 
gins with the German attack upon 
neutral Belgium, and the atrocities 
perpetrated upon the Belgian civilian 
population when the infuriated Ger- 
mans found their progress checked ; 
and carries the narrative through the 
mnilitary operations of 1917. It has to 
do only with the movements on the 
western front, but it puts before the 
reader everything of importance that 
has happened there since August, 1914. 
Summarizing and _  grouping—largely 
from personal observation—the leading 
incidents of the fighting in France, it 
revives the memory and emphasizes 
the significance of half-forgotten dis- 
patches and reports, and closes with 
a description of the sectors on which 


American troops are already fighting. 
This is a book which the traditional 
“man in the street” can read with 
pleasure and satisfaction, for it is free 
from technicalities and is not over 
loaded with details. 


It is certainly a timely group of 
books to which the Page Company 
gives the general title “See America. 
First” series, for in these days, travel 
in Europe offers few attractions, and 
American travel lovers may well give 
attention to the natural and historic 
attractions of their own country. The 
latest volumes in the series are 
“Florida, the Land of Enchantment,” 
by Nevin G. Winter, who has previously 
contributed a volume on “Texas the 
Marvelous” to the same series; and 
“Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the 
Rockies” by Mae Lacy Baggs. The 
enthusiasm expressed in the titles of 
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both volumes pervades the text, but 
it is a well-considered enthusiasm, 
based not only on present-day condi- 
tions and natural attractions but on a 
knowledge of past history, to which 
full attention is given. Each volume 
is illustrated with a map, and with 
more than fifty full-page plates, some 
of them in colors. Readers who are 
fortunate enough to do their traveling 
in person, and those who have to do it 
at home will alike find the books at- 
tractive and worth while. They are 
even more alluring in form than the 
same publishers’ earlier “Spell Series” 
which described and illustrated the 
attractions of different European 
countries. 


Readers of the Atlantic Monthly and 
the Yale Review have had some fore- 
taste of the criticisms and estimates 
of “Some Modern Novelists”—the joint 
work of Helen Thomas Follett and 
Wilson Follett (Henry Holt & Co.), 
and they will be the more eager on that 
account to read the whole volume. The 
authors group among the “Novelists of 
Yesterday” George Meredith, George 
Gissing, Henry James, Thomas Hardy 
and William De Morgan. It will be 
noticed that the past which they have 
in view is not a very distant past. It 
covers only writers whose careers have 
ended, but whose works are far from 
having passed from current thought 
and discussion. Of the “Novelists of 
Today,” William Dean Howells, Eden 
Phillpotts, H. G. Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett, John Galsworthy, Edith Wharton 
and Joseph Conrad are the subjects 
of the studies, and a supplementary 
chapter on The Younger Generation 
treats briefly but divertingly such 
writers as Maxwell, Dreiser, Beresford, 
Cannan, Mackenzie and Ethel Sidg- 
wick. Each of the studies is of sep- 
arate and independent interest; but 
they are related to each other, and, 
taken together, they constitute a 
thoughtful and valuable appraisal of 


the drift and significance of the fiction 
of the day. 


To any adequate realization of inter- 
national relations in the present war, 
and any intelligent consideration of 
possible political and territorial ad- 
justments after the war, a prime 
requisite is a comprehensive knowledge 
of the conditions which led up to the 
war. Vladislav R. Savic’s volume on 
“Southeastern Europe’ (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.), for which President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity furnishes an Introduction, will 
be found an extremely useful book by 
readers who seek this knowledge. The 
author is a native Serb, formerly head 


of the Press Bureau of the Serbian. 


Foreign Office; and, since the outbreak 
of the war a correspondent of the Eng- 
lish press, and well fitted, by both 
lines of experience, to present ac- 
curately those questions of southeast- 
ern Europe, which gave the Central 
Powers their pretext for beginning the 
great war, and which must figure 
prominently in all peace negotiations 
and the adjustments of future peace 
conferences. His aim is to enlighten 
American opinion upon the political 
and racial conditions of southeastern 
Europe, and the struggles of the past 
in the regions, the conquest and occu- 
pation of which are one of the chief 
goals of the Kaiser’s ambition. Open- 
ing with a chapter on the political and 
Inilitary effect of the entrance of 
America into the war, and closing with 
a consideration of the service which 
America may be able to render to the 
southern Slavs after the war, he 
gives, in the intervening chapters, an 
illuminating outline of the relations 
between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, 
and the causes and results of the wars 
between the Balkan States. The book 
is a valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of certain aspects of the war 
to which less consideration has been 
given than their importance deserves. 

















